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Business and Foreign Languages Tie the Knot' 
at Nazareth College: - a^ Fcrur Year Program Model 

' ^ ■ . 

Countless artitfles have been written about Americans' scandalous in- 

competence in foreign languages and its impact on our Security and our 
economy. Not speaking the language of our interlocutor or trying to reach 
him through a translator is an arrogant attitude which puts us in ludicrous 
situations and costs us millions of dollars. '"Body by Fisher" became 
"Corpse by Fisher" in Flemish, Schweppes Tonic was advertised in Italy as 
"Bathroom Water"',' a laundry soiip ad in Quebec promised users "clean geni- 
tals." The President's Commission of Foreign LanguJlges and International ' 
Studies underlines the "serious deterioration in this country's language 
■and research capacity" and it continues "our lack of foreign language 
competence diminishes our capabilities .in diplomacy, in foreign trade, 
and in citizen comprehension of the world in which we live and compete." 

We welcome the public support but we-'should ^t be naive and hope for 
a sudden renaissance of language learning. For ma^y students a foreign 
language is still and unnecessary . burden , a painful experience with no 
reward. 1 



In the late seventies we realized, at Nazareth College, that ma'ny 
students would continue their study of a foreign language if they had the 

opportunity of combining that study with a career-oriented disciplini. 

i 

Furthermore, some of the international corporations based in Rochester, NY 
did point out that we trained excellent language experts, but without '|any 

i 

business formation they were unemployable, 

Whei) the Business - Language concentration proposal was presented to 
the Department for discussion and approval, the reaction was favorable. 
The Business department was very cooperative and the proposal was approved 
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iby the Curriculum^ Commit tee and the faculty body. 



Nazareth College is an independent liberal cirts college for men and 
women located in Rochester, New York. It was founded in 1924 to educate 
women and became co-educational in 1973- The college has always empha- 
sized career preparation solidly based in liberal studies. The liberal 
arts curriculum is compatible with preparation for such careers as busi- 
ness administration, social work, nursing, etc. 

We created our Business?- language program to attract, new students and 
to increase the relevance of foreign language study for the students who 
did not wan.t to teach. Foreseeing a greater need for language teachers 
in the eighties, ^e maintained our traditional programs leading to a 
teaching certification through our Education Department. Though it appears 
that a great numbe^-, of foreign language teachers will be needed very short- 
^ ly in the State of New York, most of our students choose the Business Ian-' 
guage concentration. " v 

^ When we designed the program we emphasized the significance of both 

cultural and 1 inguistic , competence , the former being as important, if>not 
more, as the latter. A few summers ago I spent one week at one of the 
most important French Advertising Agencies, Publicis. I was invited by 
the Director to attend a meeting- between the American Director of Colgate 
Palmolive France and the personnel of the. agency to discuss a new publi- 
city campaign. The conversation was conducted in French and in English. 
The American businessman explained his strategy to launch a new publicity' 
campaign. , His plan was >clear and exhaustive, tjnd he was thoroughly under- 
stood by his interlocutors. They indicated that such a strategy was 
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pVobably the best approach/for an American market, but that it would not 
be Very effective in France. He would not listen and ^ot of money was ' 
spent to obtain meager results. Understanding and speaking the language 
is a^necessary goal, but knowing and accepting the foreign culture is also 
of the utmost importance. 

Our goals included the following: 

- solid groundwork in basic grammar, vocabulary,, and culture.; 

- introduction to commercial language, business concepts and 
practices as needed for translation, oral interpretation, cor- 
respondence, document evaluation, etc.; 

- internship with an iriternational coi|gany during one sem^^rter 
The demands are rigorous and amoun-t almost^ to a double major for the student, 
since he/she must f.ulfill moSt of the requirements of a business major as 
well as most of the requirements of a language major. 

Two options are available:, a Management Science major with a concentra- 
tion in modern foreign language, or a major in modern foreign language with 
a concentration in business management. Both programs are popular among 
students. About half the students who major in a foreign language choose 
to study in the business management concentration. 

Students in both programs must gain competency in reading and conversing 
as well as to be able to negotiate a business deal in a foreign language. 
They aise encouraged to spend a year abroad in a country where the language 
they are studying is the native "tongue, Superior students in the foreign 
language-business programs have also been placed in internships in Belgium, 
Spain and Germany, ^ . ^ 
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Description of^ the program 

I. ^Freshman level • . 

V 

A* Foreign I^anguage, Intermediate level ; a comprehensive review of 
" ^ * the principles of grammar. Practice in comprehension and conver- 
sation through vocabulary building and reading selected passages 

in the target language. iTiis course is common to all the language 

♦ 

programs., ■ / 

i 

2 semesters : 6 credits 
B. Economics: Principles of Economics I, Macro : basic macro-economy 
theory, structure and function of an economic system, national 
income analysis; money and banking; fiscal policy. 
*1 semester: 3 credits 
Economics: Principles of EconomicsII, Micro : basic micro-economy 
. " theory, supply and demand analysis, analysis of the individual firm 
and the individual consumer. Basic elements of international eco- 
nomics. A 
1 semester : credits 

II . Sophomore 'level 

A. Foreign Language: Advanced Composit ion and Conversation : systematic 
review of grammar and composition. Analysis of literary selections, 
documents, reports, and professional articles. Practice in compo- 
sition of reports, articles and original vnriting. The course en- 

\ 

courages general discussions on. basic topics. Special attention 
is given to vocabulary and sentence structure. The class discusses 
and practices the forms required by convention in social and off i- • 
cial life. Topics include introductions, invitations, telephoning. 
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polite conv^rscition and formalities- ^ ^ 
2 semesters: 6 credits 

B- Conimercial language : An advanced language and area studies course 
specializing in terminology oC business, economic structures, import- 
export trade, reports and businless correspondence. In French and 
Spanish this course prepares the student for the Chamber of Commerce 
and- Industry diplomas. The course is taught exclusively in the tar- 
get language.. It includes the. writing and translating of business 
letters and other business-related docunt^nts, and comparativ^ studies 
of the foreign and american economic systems. 
2 semesters (required course): 6 credits 

C. Management : Principles of i^anagcment : The fundamentals of organi- 
zation and administration planning, organizing, directing, coordi- 
nating, and controlling contemporary business activity. 
1 semester: 3 credits 



D. Accounting : Principles of Accounting : Accounting principles ai|d 

practices^ including worksheets, adjusting and cl^^sing entries^ 

controlling accounts. The student is also introduced to the voucher 

system, systems control, payroll at:counting, partnership ancf cor- 

\ 

poration accounting. 
C 

I semester: 3 credits . . 
III. Junior level 

Our most important ingredient in our concentration is the Junior abroad 

^ We have established our own nine-months study year in France in colla- 

boration with the Universito' de Haute'-Bretagne in Rennes, France. The 

program is designed to furnish a total cultural and educational ex- 

perience and to help the American ■ student achieve three basic\aims: 

/ ^. '- 
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a) fluency in the language 

• "■ K 

' b) understanding of. the people and their culture / ^ 
c) a deeper awareness^oth of hiTns&l^--aii4> of hi^ own culture, 
A fundamental principle ofj the prog^^m i^to help each participant build 
an active life for himself in the community / independent of other Americans 
All courses are given in the target language by native professors. 
A special program for foreign students is provided as well as the regu- 
lar university offerings for qualified individuals. The core program 
includes the following basic courses which vary in degrees of complex- 
ity and intensity: 

Language - Composition 

Conversation - Structural analysis 

- Phonetics . " ' , 

- Literature 

- Contemporary French Civilization and History ' . 
~ Economics and Business ^ - 

- Translation 

For fhe business students special em^)hasis is placed on civilization /' 
and economics. 

A» Civilization and Culture : A study of contemporary political, economic 
and' social institutions at the local, departmental, aild national le- 
vels. The students will study the whole spectrum of the press. 
Topics presfented and discussed include: 

The political parties, their' 'Alliances and* prc^grams.. 

- The study of the powers and functions of the/government and of 
^:he constitution. 
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- The local communities, their functi^^ns and powers, how they 
relate with the central governm&rtt. 

Unionism in the. economic social and political spheres of life. 
, 2 semesters: *4 credits 

?• ' « . 

"iJ. Economics - M arketing . ' « 

Basic economic vocabulary .V-. • [ . M * 

- The banking system and stockhv i 

- The economic systems, capitalism aijid .social-ism. 

' - The budgetary system on the national level • • ^* 

- Interaction of the Common Market countriee.- 

. Cutrent events and their economic consequences. : 

- The total system of Interacting business activities, planning, 
pricing, promotion and distribution of goods and service* to 
consumers . ' , 



Similar programs are available in Germany and Spain. This summer 
we will provide, for our students a Summer Program in Madrid in co- 
operation with the EIS (Estudlo Internacional Sampere) . The EIS is 
a, language institute, accredited by the Spanish Ministry of Education. 
.The program is designed for Spanish majors. Spanish and Business or 
Business Administration majors", prof essioaals, pre-prof essionalg and 
those who 'teach or plan to teach commercial/busiuess Spanish. The 
program e^phasiz^s the language and vocabulary pertinent to the world 
of Internatibnal business, trade, bar\king, accounting, marketing, 
etc. • ■ 
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The following courses are'^offerecH » ^ ■ • ' ' ' '"^ 

- Contemporary Span^^sh language^ , stressing grammar, composition and 
conversation from beginner to acl^nc^d levels. 

- Commercial/Business Spanish : conversational and written language 
for business administration and, international trade students. . . 

The students can select a general survey course or concentrate on ' 

one area of study such as Purchasing, Sales, Accounting, Marketing, 

« 

Banking, Tourism, Insurance, Administration, Public Relations, 
etc. m ' 

-' ^il^Lngual Commercial Correspondence : translating and writing of 

'Jl . .3 

.business letters, reports, resumes, marketing presentations, etc. 

- Spanish' for Management : an in-depth study ^of ^Spain ' s .economy , 
business customs and practices. 

- Spanish Civilization : a study of national and international current 
events, as they affect Spain and the Spanish people. it includes 

a s^^rles ^f- seminars on history, economics, l/terature, ''{iol it ical 
science,, sociology, etc. - 

IV. Senior level 

A. Foreign Language : . Translation and Interpretation : Ah introduct iot) 
to translation and interpretation techniqueTs through implementa tton 
of basic principles of applied linguistics^and comparative stylls- 
tics. Practical training at various language levels in a bilingual 
classroom atmosphere. 

2 semesters: 6 credits % 
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B. Foreign Language ; Literature; : A literary panorama of the twentieth 

• « ■ - 

century through the crit ical ' reading and analysis of representative 
novels, dramas and poetry. ^ . 

1 semester: 3 credits , 

'C- Statistics : Emphasizes descript Ive' statistics, probability, corre- 
lation, estimation and several types of hypothesis tests, 

D. Internship : On the job experience with a local business or organl-^ 
zatlon to observe management ^operation. The students are placed* 
in multinational or internatlJ|^ corporations wher^e they will be. 
given a chance to practice their knowledge of a foreign language. 
They spend at leas^ 12 hours per week on the job, with schedule and 
locafilon arranged by the internship coordinator in collaboration 
with the Language Department. 

This coming Fall two new business courses will be offered: 
Int^nation'al Marketing and International Finance. They will be 
required for the Business-Language students. 



C. 
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Let me "share with you a stancTdrd format for the Lariguage/Busirtess program. 
. Some variations ^.n the sequence of courses taken is possible within this • 
jVmodel" degree program, but the essential r,^?uirements (Core, Departmental 



and Special Field) must be held to,- 
Freshman' Year 



Courses 



Credits 
6 . 



Engl ish 

. Humanities , 3 

^Math/Science , 3 

Intermediate Language % 



Ec'onomics '''' ' 
Science Core ^ 
F^eshftan Seminar 

< Junior Year Abrdad 



Courses 

Humanities 

; (Culture & Civ,) 

Language 

Economics 

Marketing 

I^iterature 



6. 

3 
3 



Credits 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Sophomore Year ^ 
♦ 

Courses Credits 

Human it ics ' 9 

Commerc/ia ] Langua ge 6 

Adv, Comp^, & Conv. 6 

Mahageifeht 3 • 

Accounting ^ 3 

Electives * 3 



Se^or Year 



Courses 



' Credits 



TransT, & Interpr/ 6 

Statistics 6 

Literature 20. cent, 6 

Business electives ' 6 

Electives 6 



1 In addition to the major programs we offer a foreign j,an§uage concentation 
to go with the Management Science Major. The sutdent mUvSt be at the inter- 
mediate level to enter this program which requi«es-6 cte^lits Advanced Com- 
position and Conversation, 6 credits Commercial Foreign Language, 3 cre- 

. dits Culture and Civilization. Three additional credits at the 200 level 
or th6 ^^o reign Language Literature 300^r*^0 level are recommended. 

In all of these programs the core fs the business curriculum. Courses 
are requfVed in business and management, economic systems, money, banking, 
business finance and marketing. The <roreign Languages Depa^J^ment offers, 
a coordinated series of courses beyond the intermediate level that pro- 
vide the student with the linguistic skills and cultural background necessan 
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' to cope with the following needs* 

/ ^ ■ ■ • 

1. adequiate general language mastery in the four skills la the target 
language. , ' ' ♦ 

2. a more specialized lexical and syntactic competence in the area of 
buartLne^s, economics and xnana-geni^Tit • 

3. general cultural background with an emphasis on contemporary' 
( j^)ci^^and economic factors. 

4 • inter cultural sensitivity . 

The language core consisj^.of four semester courses with a prerequisite 
iT of third-year proficiency. The aim of the third and fouxl^tt semester courses 
is to provide more advanced training, in linguistic performance. To achieve^ 
thif goal the. students spend one year abroad. 

The language courses -fqrm an indispensable component of the program. 
The typical monolingual student enteving college will be involved with the 
target .language every semest(?r in college and will spend at least one se- 
master, preferably one year, abroad. 

While the thrust is' towards multi-national corporation, the major alsa 
prepares students for other executive careers with various internationals 
' age;icies. ' 

The Rochester area executives say that foreign language skills wi4^ 

•continue to be in demand in the coming years and- that the United States 

businesses must send representatives to live in foreign countries and speak 

the Tanguage'g of those countries if they slXQ.^^ succeed against overseas 

competitors, Jeff Merrill, manager of international sales finance at Harris 

Corporation, RF Communlcationsi Division says: "if I were liking at two ' 
' .J 

14 
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people who were equally qualified from a business standpoint, and one spoke 
a foreign language, I would certainly hire the person speaking another 
language/* ^ ' • , ^ 

In^ conclusion,. I would like to give you a guidelines to be used in 

preparing' such a lirogram proposal: * ' 

A clearly stated purpose with' a narrative description of the. goals 
^^Jl objectives of t,he proposal, e.g. it responds to a specific car.eery^re- 
paration-need of students as described and verified et . al. 

The sponsors should present specific and verified data which will in- 
dicate th^ magnitude of the student interest, .Information support ing' curri- 
cul^r responses on other campuses si^ould be reported and documented* 

If the proposal is a response to a career preparation need, the employ- 
ment market should be described using data secured. from experienced place^ 
ment officers and reports from state ^and federal agencies whose function it 
is to project the employment market in standard categories. 

2- The impact of the propositi. : If the teaching load iir'td be assumed 
by^present faculty, it should be indicated how it would be absorbed by spe- 
cific positions and what would be the effects upon current teaching loads* 

If new faculty position(s) are contemplated, they should be described 
in terms of academic preparation, degrees held, field experience, previous 
.teaching experience, entering ^academic level to be assigned and related 
matters, « 

If the proposal invdlves interdisciplinary teaching, or might do so in 
the future, the results of consultations wllh departments and instructors 
involved should be reported, Ilie degree to which existing faculty could 
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bring special strengths to the proposal should also be outlined, 

* ' ^ ' i 

' 4 

1 

3. Library and Media Services , special facilities and equipment. The 
data should 'be sufficiently specific so that cost-estimates for both start- 
up and awhual maintenance may be determined. ' 

In our effort to reach out- to the world of commerce and industry, we • 
might have to'a^e some "hard selling" techniques. If we expect our student 
to enter the battlefield of business we, as teachers, should get acquainted 
with the game and accept its rules. 

Octave G. flaulleau 
Nazareth College 
of Rochester 
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1 NTRODUCT I ON 



I . The Cultural Cai 



Not until recently, the We^t, particularly the United States, 
was the leader -in international trade. 

After World, War II, Americans often had the best prices and 
products - they could do business anywhere in the American style 
because the demaTid for their products was high and because they 
took advantage of the old "British Empire": English is the 
trade language because Leaders in international t rad ing ^ s p e a k English. 

B^t now, we find that many products made outside the 
United States are often better than their American counterparts. 
'Further, most countries around the world want to be recognized as 
independent and fight to be considered as such. As a result, other 
styles of managing people and of trading are gaining acceptance. 
American methods are no longer the rule and English is no longer 
the sole Isfnguage of international business. * 

In a more highly competitive intern a-tional workplace, we must 
take seriously into account the cultures, values and priorities 

of doing business in foreign countries. But how can we learn to 

/ 

perform well abroad, where people have many different points of ^ 

view? To function su c c-e s s f u 1 1 y , we must observe and adapt to 

cultural d i f f er e nc e s , a nd we must keep in mind the following: 

Wo are allcreatures of culture and culture is learned 
throughoutlife. 

♦ 

Cul,tural values are different. 

To <jucrped, we must learn and understand these differences. 
Tlierefore we muKt ask questions, watcli, read and listen. . ' 
Kearning the everyday is the most important way to succeed 
a h r o a cl ! 
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T^brldge the cultural gap, we must learn other languages so 
Lh;at valuable (information is '•not lost In translation*. 1*he best 
way to learn is to learn directly from the people of the host * 
country! 

therefore, my purpose today will be to share our approach 
at EUA and the methods of three other schools from around the 
world for implementing a new educational experience in international 
management. 'Our goal is to bring students abroad and to teach 
them business management concepts from the perspective of the 
host countries, as .they live and participate in the new culture. 

To set the background, I'll first give you some thoughts 
abou in t erna t ional management practices. In affect^ theoretical 
management techniques are almost the same ^everywhere . It is the 
application of these techniques which is different and which takes 
into account the cultural background. I'll then focus on the need 
to break down the most important barrier to a better understanding 
of a country's character -'the language barrier, I'll, show you 
how, for all these reasons, education requires a new approach to 
international management. 

In the next segment I will discuss our '^Integrated International 
Program'* - the concept and the implementation through several 
programs. I wJJJ^x^^ about our international structure -a consortium 
of sever al. bus iness high school^^nd un iver s i t ies world-wide, and 
I will emphasize one example of our p r o g r am &^ c a 1 1 ed ''Management 
Mul t in'k t ional program - 198^.'* This program provides, to a group of 



25 men and women, international business practice through six 
months spent in San Francisco, two months spent in Tokyo (wher(.> tliey 
are at this moment!) and two months in Geneva before returning 
t o P a r i s . 

ERjC 2. 19 
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To conclude my sp^Gch, I'll discuss developmental projects 
aimed at a better understanding and respect of other countries 

X^. So What H ave We Noticed? 

Theoretical Management Techniques are Almost the Same 
Ever y where . 

When we look at theoretical management techniques, whether 
they are , 

Quant itat ive.;methods : operational research, computer 
science, accounting... 

%^ ^- Finance and control: audit, budgeting... 

Business marketing: marketing mix, product research, 
distributioneffect... • ' 

Production organization... ^ 

And so on and so forth, 

we observe a c r o s s -f e r t i 1 iz a t i on all over the world and' from 

^ountry to country. Every bu s in e s s per s o n , in trying to be better 

^than the competition, has to look for new methods and to bring 

into his company new methods that are working elsewhere. For 

instance, it is not possible to doubt the impact of the Japg^ese way 

of raanageraen t on American companies ~ the introduction of quality 

circles and the d e v e 1 o praen t o f human resource .studies to better 

the health and productivity of workers 



But what is very in'(:eres t ing irV this case is that these 
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)-called "new methods'* are, in fact, only the application to 
Japanese culture of . theories of work behavior developed in the 
United States during the I950\s. These theories were developed in 
opprosition to Taylor^s way of managing people. ^ 

Similarly, the emergence of computer science and other 
^ ^quantitative methods are just the a-ppllcation of old theories to 

., 3. 20 
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to new <6ltuations. Certainly there is nnch^n 

y tnert is nothing more universal 

Chan ..ehe^acic^cV J o« ic .. A,a i „e .eo a cross te.UU.aUpn 
of .arlous cuU^.rcs to l.provS .pon traditional ,.eth„ds of 
Business Management.. 
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, At this polrt» then, the „.est Ions, are why the application of 
business .anage^ent techniques vary so .uch fro. one country to 
another, and why certain methods succeed in one.country and not 

In another. The answers are' found in 'the cultural f„ H . 

Lue cuicurai foundations 

from Which these application methods arise: 

^ , " \ii :.%'uc^t:;e^%^".^:: :arnf:%s"h^:::"on 

and^the Willingness to always prolu^e^a^'higK ^ua^ir^ 

\ 

-» Why is the sense of organization so recognized m 
Germany? B,ecauie the language and the society Js 
. so structured, so straight and so clean. 

A 

~~ uI;Ued%r"r'''"' '° action-oriented? Because the 
United States is a young country oriented towards 
young people and business. ( Why was t e t , • • 

argumentation if you have lr\\lZl\i.t\Z 
earn money in business?) , ' - 

And so on and so ^orth. 

For the above reasons it appears to us that! although 
theoretical management techniques could be learned anywhere, 
the methods of their application can only be learned by 
Hvlng, abroad and seeing first hand'how. the theories are integrated ' 
into the culture 
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3 . Languafte l« .j:_h_e, ISjcsl [■:_x press Ion o f Al.Cl^iji^rjrJ (n^aj;_a_c tor. 
In order to bring studenLs abroad to learn bu s i n o s"^ . manageme n t ' 
in a-n in t e^ifna t i o n a 1 character, we must break down the most important 
barrier to the procesrf of mutual understanding between fore^ign 
countries: the language. 

.Although it is possible to f in'd textbooks and professors 
who speak one's language, it defeats the purpose of studying 
uabroad if one does not learn in the language of the host countr^y. 
To do .otherwis.e would merely perpetuate ancient errors and failures,, 
and the goal is not obtained. Writers, professors and translators 
are filters. They can't be completely objective because they are 
products of their own culture and they can't teach you the day-to- 
-day behavilbr of the society which enables one to grasp techniques 
and apply them in the right way. Therefore, students of international 
business should learn a foreign language in high school. ^ 

, Moreover, if you wan^ to trade with n foreign country, you ' ' 
must understand t;he n a t iona 1 ^ 1 an gu a g e - it is a question of respect. 
If you only want to do business to make money, don't expect to 
make any friends.^ Learning the language is more than an economic 
considera^on. It is a human consideration!! Generally, the 
businessperson who cap converse in the language of his client will 
be more successful than the one who cannot. 
• ' A New Appr oach to Formation , 
Jhe growth in the seventies of mu I t^^na t iona 1 industry has 
rendered 1 r ad 1 1 ion a 1 ' e du c a yT^TiW^m e t h o d s , partic^rly in the"' 
area of business managemen(^ obUl^e . Therefore, we are trying 

tu Uc'"fine a n ew ^' a p pr o ac li . We found that the traditional .rt t m p t 

I • • • 
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at Internatiooal -education ( in t^rnii t iona 1 i,n t c r n s h i p s and student 
.exchange programs) led to a ^eater ac c umu.l a L i o n of theoretical . 
knowledge 'without ensuring a global education which was sufficientlf 
integrated. Educational ^e^arch by s en io r m a n ag e r s . D ea n s . u n i v er s i t 
^professors and others evolved in the direction of integrated 
international programs. Thus, the consortium o f "un iver s ite's 
lib.res internat ionales'.' was born. The component members of the 
consortium have the following shared characteristics: 

-- As ■■universites/' they do research and ,ins t ru c t ion . 

^ -- As "libres," (open), they ensure and guarantee that they are 
open with no restrictions as tb race, sex, religion or 
•' ' p o 1 j. t i'c !J . 

V 

-- As "internationales," they don't work for one nation, but 

rather conduct research and teach on behalf of those future 
generations r e s p o n s ib 1 e f o r the economy of all countries. 

Using a step-by-step strategy, the universities have c6ncentrated 

their activities in the field o f Bu s ine s s. Ma na g eme n t . They credited. 

"Integrated International Programs" with three fundamental priorities: 

-- Accomplishment of the final stage of instruction by 
successful professional integration. / 

--Optimization of m ode r n ed u c a t io na 1 methods, not only on 
the theoretical acquisition level, but a'lso on the level 
of personal development (participation in associations, 
personal projects, etc.). * 

. , ■ ■ 

-- Internationalized training provided by the "Universal 
Campus." (Herein lies the originality of our programs. 
At the beginning of each promotion, each campus - one 
European, one American and one Asian - is assigned to 
that part of curriculum which is its. specialty.) ■ 

Over and above optimal professlo|al integration, acquisition of 

knowledge, know-how and sequen^al functional teaching, students 

gain valuable expq^ience through their exposureSto the world-wide 

campus - a linguistic, economi(^^nd cultural pluralism.^ This is 

the core of the really international executive of tomorrow. 
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And now, in the second part, I'll be more specific in describing 
our integrated international programs and the actual structure 
of the Multinational Ma^nagement Program of 1984. 

ft 

II. Integrated International Progi^ams . . / 

Thfe in t ^n t ion of the in t e g r a t ed . in t er na t iojaa 1^ p r ograms at 
the Universites' Libt^s Internationales, apart from that* of enhancing 
the traditional qualities of a manager (i.e., self-confidence, 
the ^J^ility to accept r e s p o n s ib i 1 i t y , ex per t i s e in management 
techniques), is to monitc^r the student's growing international 
awareness. We want to n u r t u r e . inn o va t iv e behavior and the* 
capacity to 'adapt to changes in the socio-economic environment. 

, \ 

These objecti?<^es shape tTie structure and contents of the teaching 
programs, which observe two imperatives: 

1 . C orrelation and Continuity of Subjects Taught . 

There are three levels of courses taught: \ 

a. Foundation Courses: 

*Re-es tablishment and development of t h e^ in te 1 lec t ua 1 an 
human capabilities of the student. ^ 

*Intr..oduction to technical management tools. 

b. CoreCourses: 

^Cultivation and personal development. « 
^Increased command of management techniques. 

c. MaiorFields: 

*Self-confidence and assurance . ^ 

^Management strategy ~ changing tendencies 
2., Teaching in Groups and Student Projects , 

The t eac h in g - pr o g r am s consist of courses in 'six major subjects: 

a. Human behavior ^nd group interaction. 

b. Quan'titatlve methods in management. 

■ .24 ... 



c . Economics 



d. In depth management techniques. 



f 
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e. Politics., tfylture and social science (vhere students 
receive ex t ens ive ins t rue t ion in cultu^e^ civilization 

^ and lao-guage) . 

f. Personal initiative (I'll come back to tliis). 
Pursuant to our definition of international education, our- 

1 

'objectives can only be met with the participation of a number 
of business' high schools and un ivers it ie.s around the world. During 
the last year, our partners were located in Germany, Gr ea t B r i t a in , 
Belgium, France, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Switzerland, USA, and 

Ja pan . ^ 
f 

3. The MMP-1984 . . ^' 

The "Multinational Management Pr o g r am - 1 9 84 " is an intensive 
twelve month s|:udy course in international busines^s. It is the 
only program in which twe/ty-five pos t -g r adu a t;.e men and women 
spend six months in the United States (San Francisco, California) 
and two mohths each in Japan (Tokyo), Switzerland (Geneva) and 
France (Paris). Upon completion, 'MMP graduates are awarded the 
degree of International Master in Business Administration. This 
program is offered by a consortium of four u-n iv ers'i ties hnd business 
schools in Europe, As/a and America. 



1 r o p e a nl^n-f^^^^'t , 



European thHTVersity of America 
Siruated in 'the heart of San Francisco, EUA is the only 
American .u.n iver s i t y wit h a program s p e c i f ic a 1 ly, d e s ig n e'd for 
foreign students. 1 1 s p r e s t ig i ou S location and its faculty of 
specialists enable EUA to provide a super lor^duca t ion and to 
be an innovator in the field "of international relations. 

KU^ ^.programs teach modern and* powerful concepts - traditional 



^methods of analysis and Lhe^ir application to discrete problems 
presented 'in case studies/ This is not. enough, however, because 

\/ ■ " 

the variables ai^€ conditions present in most strategic situations 
can nbt be effectively captured either i^n theory or in cases. For- 
this reason, each student is require*d ^to design an^ conduct an 
extensive personal pi?oject of practical impl ica t.ion . Furthermore, ' * ^ 
EUA schedules a variety of lectures and field trips in order 'to 
introd-uce students to leaders in the business community, such 'as 
Apple Computer, Bechtel, Landor Associates, McKins<sey Co.^-Rolm 

Corp'., Wells. Fargo Bank^ Standard Oil Company, Xerox Corp., etc. 

it 

To round off the program, EUA requires courses in American History, 
culture and political institutions. Strong emphasis is placed on 
the English language, especially business writing and reading. 
B . The Japanese Center * ^ - 

Located in Tokyo, International Management University of Asia 
is a p r om in e n t . ed u c a t i o na 1 research and .teaching facility whose 

V \ * ■ - 

faculty is compri'sed of both Western and Asian professors arid business- 
persons. The IMUA program offers foreign students an original 
training program which introduces them to the subtleties of the 
"Japanese way of manag eraen t " . and enables them t:o understand and 
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assijnilate jft s pr luc ipVLes . 

Through seminars a^d "round tables," IMUA offers students a 
unique look at the ecoriomy of Asia. Students also visit local 
and in ter na t ional busines^ses, such as Honda Motor Company, Ltd., 
Sumitomo Corp., Sony Corp., Mitsubishi Corp., Mitsui Corp., etc. in Japan'^, 
and Sam^feung Group, Hyundai Heavy Industries Co., Ltd., etc. in 
South 'Ktorea. A breakdown of the cultural programs are as follows: 
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JAPAN Japa^tfse Language Initiation 

Jap'anese Culture: 

^History & Civilization 
*Family & Social Life 
*' ^ • . ■ ^Attitudes & Religio^ 

Cultural Trips 

* K y o t o ' 
*Nara 

SOUTH KOREA -- South Korean Culture 



^u^ural Tour 
*S eou 1 

*Sprak Mountain 

unbuldong ' ' 
*Kyongju 



C . The Swiss Center 
Through universites libres Internationales, located in Geneva" 
(Switzerland's financial headquarters), it operates a program designed to offer 
students courses on the three levels corresponding to three specific 
dimensions of the Mutinational Management Program: 

Th6 Multinational Dimension. Pr>^Ws provide courses 
, . in the international management of -the firm: finance 

- . ^marketing, strategy and multinational policies. 

.. They also provide instruction on the structure and 

' • • ^ " PMr^'n?" ^"'^ financial international institutions 

, ' . . GATT, FMI, BIRD, BRI . . . 

The European^im^sion . I n s t r u c t io na 1 pr o g r am includ e s 

' V 3) Customs regulations; EEC; f r e e - ex c ha n ge 
' .. . coo'peration.and competition*; European agreejnen t s . 



■ b) Structure and rules of pol^tlcai, .economic and 
professional european in s t i t u t ionV. 

The Fr'enah Dimension . the ULT curriculum als 
on the^ applicatitifl of t heor c'c t ica 1 tnanagemen 
.to aspects-. of Frenq^. commerce. ' *; ' ' 

a) Te.chnical aspects and management of French export 



so Ifocu 

it t \o is 
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c ompan ies . 

). b) Structure and rules of financial and trade 

" relationships between France and other countries. 

D . The . French Center . . ' 

The Institut Superieur de Gestion in Paris, France is the 
largest French center for graduate studies in business managemei^t . N 
Students at ISG exam in e s p ec ia 1 iz ed French management techniques 
through political and strategic aT^oaches that are mindful of. 
Fre'nch institutional, political and I^gal restraints. A great 
emphasis is placed on historical data and on the political environment 

^ • The Personal Project . 

I would like to describe the level^of initiative exhibited by 
the students on t h e ir p er s ona 1 jMftj:c t ' b y outlining what a team 
of four students organized througlv EUA this past February The team 
organized a symposium on "The Impapt of Cultural Elemetyts on 
International Business." The'^'speaker s were from Bechtel, Landor 
Associates and Going International'. The symposium was. very ' 
successful and well organized. The speakers were excellent and 
spoke on the following topics: A ' Compar a t ive Approach to Engineering, 
The Impact of Cultural Elements in the Perception of Product Design, 
and The Impact of Cultural Elements on International Negotiations. 

\ 

Going International aired a movie entitled, "Bridging the Cultural 
Gap." ' 

This team worked very hard designing their project, contacting 
potential speaker's, arranging f inane ing , and finding a location for 
the symposium. Not to mention the other assorted tasks necessary in 
implementing this kind of a programs They were requ ir eiL^o mec t 



and speak with a large number of American business men and women. 
T^^^^t is personal involvement, which Is Vhe best way for French 
students to learn how to do business with Americans!.! 

II I - Development Pr oj ec t s . * * ) 

r y ^ would like to share' some personal observations on the future. 

1. As I . deeply C(>ovinced that all civilizations are born, 
grow to an adult age, and finally die, I think it is preferable to 
build a new civilization rather than be involved in the death of 
an old one- Perhaps it is not obvious that the focal point of 
human c iv il iza t ion .moves around the earth ,in a special way. The 
last focal point from my vantage point was Europe, and perhaps 
Paris. However, the theory is that the focal point of civilization 
is moving west, west of Europe. But in this mdvemervft, the wealth 
of humanity must be transmitted, and it is the duty of the European 
count;ries to give to the wes t ^ wha t Jthey themselves hgve discovered. 
Likewise it is the duty of the new countries t o . inc o r p o r^ t e into 
the new order the information thus received, * 

Fr'ench students are encouraged to c^me to the United States (their west) 
• • anid also to learn the ways of Japan (their fat west). All people 

are benefitted by this' (just look at the recent growth in technology!).^ ' 

But it is also impor«>tant for American students and adults to come 

back to Europe and to incorporate the best european ideas into 

the plan for tomorrow. My personal wish is to'shift the current back 

to european • way s of thinking so that we may a 1 1 a in mo r e . c u 1 1 u r a 1 

balance* American students should be encouraged to learn at least 

one ^luropean language in order to foster int ernat i^^nal understanding. 

I was very pleased ta be involved in the symposium I mentioned before, . 

because it stressed the importance of foreign languages in business^ 
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and the professions* 

Having set the philosophical background, I think It is fairly 
( clear to see that in addition to learning a foreign language, 
American busineirs students should be encouraged to study abroad 
and learn first-hand the cultural nuances of another country. 
Our program is cu r r en t ly , o pen to both groups and individuals 
who wi^h to study business^in Europe. 

2. Let me take us back to the realm of the pnilt^soph ica 1 • 
As we know day and night, life and death, sci human beings go through 
dark and enlightened periods. Although we have experienced a 
period of vast technological advancement, I think we have known 
centuries of darkness and will continue to do so until all countries 
are able to share in the progress at least at some minimum level. 

Today's bu s inessper sons must know european, american and 
Japanese culture. However, the bus inessperson of tomorrow will be 



required to understand the main cultural components of the five 
continents. Developing educational centers world-wide will lead 
toy^ blending of. cultures by allowing students of one continent to 
discover the other ones. Perhaps the future will be brighter as 
regards' all relations be tween ^-^o p 1 e . 

3. In the business managment f4.eld we have developed a program 
whlrCh is not perfect but which encourages French-speaking students 
to open their minds to the cultures of the United States and Japan. 

They are required to learn English and some Japanese, I hope 

t' 

that we will have the opportunity to open new centers all over the 

globe and that we will help to bridge the dangerous gap between 
f 

rich and po o r ' coun t r 1 e s . We wauld like to encourage all persons to 
learn the languages of other countries. This is the first step 
^towards international understanding. , * 
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A Foreign Language Program for Majors in Hotel and Restaurant Management: 

Initiation, Recruiting, Funding 

I 

^ r ■ * ' 

The applied foreign language program described in this paper 
was born from the union of simultaneously occurring and compatible • 
interests of two colleges of the University of Houston: the Conlrad 
Hilton College of Hotel and Restaurant Managemeht (HRM) and the College 
of Humani^ties and Fine Arts CHFA) , However, long years were to pass 
between earliest conception and full fruition of the program. 

As early as 1973, a German professor and I planned a luncheon meet- 
ing with the Dean of HRM, to discuss informally the mere embryo of an 
idea we had of a three semester credit hour team-^taught course in French, 
German, and Spanish which might be required of all majors in HRM. The 
Dean was more than a little interested, but the press of other projects 
and lack of real interest on the part of the departments involved delayed 
serious planning. In ensuing years, the HRM Dean's interest was seconded 
by that of his Associate Dean, and the French Department received -repeated 
invitations from HRM to propose a course in French for majors in the 
College of HRM, Still, lack of '^personnel and prior commitments prevented 
the French Department from responding. Finally, in 1978, a professor ,. 
in the German Department took up the challenge and planned and operated 
three years of a program in German for HRM majors. By 1980 I had returned 
to the French Department from a five-year administrative assignment and 
accepted my cjiairman 's^ request to^gin planning the French component 
of the program; Now, after almost three years of operation of the French 
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program, the Spanish Department is planning for implementation in Fall 
1984 a third language option £or studenta in HKM. This completes the 
establishment of a foreign language and contemporary qivilization pro- 
gram unique in HRM colleges In the United States. 

The program has from the beginning ^included a full academic^year 
of intensive language training, in a ten semester credit hour introduc- 
tory-level course which combines the language of both daily 11% and 
professional situations, followed by a s.ummer*of work' in hotels located • 
in the country where the language being learned is spoken. This summer 
practicum, or traineeship, which culminates the program, is an essential 
part of the program's value to the mm students. It is the most ef- 
fective means of , giving the studenta iramediate practice in the target 
lafiguage. Further, the traineeship abroad gives them the opportunity 
.to learn new methods of work in aitu, to gain practical knowledge of 
socio-economic ayatema different from their own, and to become sensitive 
to the attitudea and cuatqma of the peqple ,whoge language they are learn- 
ing and who later will likely he their clleAta or ev.en their buaineaa 
partners. 

The irapetua to develop auch a program aroae from condltiona that 
have been changing considerably aince the early 70's, its inception being 
due largely to tjie/coi^ncidence of new needa in the two collegea involved. 
In, the College of HFA, language departments were feeling the nee4 to di- 
veraify their offerings in order to keep enrollments atable. The College 
of HRM wag recognizing the need to train atudenta for an induatry be- 
coming increaaingly international in scope. The true measure of the 
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success of the program has, of course, been the par<(|^pation of the 
students, and they have enrolled despite the fact that the language " j 
courses fulfill no specific requirement for their degree in HRM. During 
the three years of the German program, a total of about 30 students 
enrolled in the year-long language course; during this first three- 
year cycle i 12 students had summer jobs in hotels in Germany, In Fall 
1981, 29 students enrolled In the French course, and were placed in 
traineeahips in France during Summer 1982. In Summer 1983, 11 students 
were in traineeships in French hotels. In Fall 1983, 40' students en- 
rolled in the French cofljKc, with 16 qualifying for Summer 1984 trainee- 
ships. The enthusiastic response of the students has been due to at 
least three factors; general interest in both cultural and commercial 
exchange, which implies knowledge of foreign languages; college students' 
almost universal dream of living and working abroad during summer Vaca- 
tion; and HBM students' growing interest in working for International, 
hotel chjaing. 

Without the active cooperAtion qf the College of HRM, however, 
recruiting students in numbers sufficient to Justify the courses would 
have been difficult, if not imposeiihle. In mid-qpring qf each, year, 
language professors are invited to visit several large lecture sect^ns 
of mn courses in order to publicize the language programs. The HRM 
College (Ustributes course descriptions to all interested students, along 
vrtth. questionnaires designed to predict .enrollment in the language 
courses the following fall. Students filling out queationnalres are- 
sent additional announcements concerning the language courses in the 
early 'cegi8,tr at ion mailings, and- advisors In the HRM College digtribute. 
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announcements during registration periods. By now, word-of-mouth pub- - 
ilclty from former students is filling the classes; and articles and 
news stories iq the ^.various campus publications are further attracting 
attention to the program. 

While the language depastments have had sufficient personnel for 
the basic costs of operation of the language courses for HRM students, 
certain expenses other than the regular nine-month salaries have ex- 
ceeded., and will continue to exceed,, the normal resources of the de- ' 
partments involved. By the time the French course was being planned 
•in 1981, the Deans of HFA and HKM had agreed, that certain supplemental 
funds should be made available to insure the proper development of the 
program. For example, 1 had at that time little knowledge of business 
and none of hotel management. In-order that 1 might become acquainted 
with the French business climate and with operations in the hotel 
industry in France, and so that 1 could gather materials for a language" 
course that would emphasize skJLlls and knowledge of immediate professional 
value to the students, the two colleges jointly supported me for a 
six-week stay in Paris, During that time, X participated in a seminar 
organized by the Chamber of Cpramerce and Industry of Paris, designed 
(^^^lor French professors with a literary background interested in combining 
foreVgn language and professional studies. Through contacts arranged 
by organizers of this seminar, and through University of Houston intro- 
ductions, I was able to secure a number of traineeshlps for 1982; and 1 
obtained the rest during a second brief trip to France in Spring 1982, 
which was also jointly funded by the two colleges. Additional funds from 
the College of HRM have paid the annual cd^ of a councillor membership 
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In the French-American Chamber of Commerce in Houston, some of whose 
members have been helpful to us in obtaining traineeships^ for the students. 

It had become apparent early on that such supplemental funds— 
for local contacts, for travel, for summer salaries, for released time 
to provide for refining course materials— would continue to be neces- 
sary, if the language program were to remain dynamic and current. All 
of us involved also believed that, to strengthen the existing pilot 
program, the following new components were essential: an intensive 
transitional course taught in the country of ^the 4arget language just 
prior to the students' placement in hotel jobs; liaison during the summer, 
between the student trainee and his foreign employer, maintained by his 
■ language professor and a professor from the College of HRM; the option 
■^of a year's study in a hotel school abroad for students completing the 
traineeship program; the opportunity for tte exchange of faculty between 
European hotel schools ani^the College of HRM at th^iversity of Houston. 

And so, for the pilot prggram to he sustained and eventually ex- 
tended to include these new components for German,. French, and Spanish, 
the two colleges, in conjunction with the development office of the 
University of Houston, mounted in Spring 1982 a campaign to seek gr^ts 
from .the hospitality industry and from Franco-^American organizations 
like the French-American Chamber of Commerce and the Alliance Fran^aiae, 
This development program, directed hy the College of HRM, has resulted so fa 
in only modest contributions to the operating budget of the French 
program in Summer 1982 and in three summer scholarships during each of 
three summers, with the m College itself also providing some scholar- 
ship assistance. From Fall 1982 until the pre^aMt, the mqn^y necessary 
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for kgleping up contacts with hotel chains in France and for maintaining 

minimal summer liaison with the studenta and their employers has been 

eked out of French Department funds and the private resources of the ( 

* t ^ 

\ 

French professors willing to spend their own time and money following 
through on these essential functions. A student in last summer's- 
traineeship program secured a scl^larship from the College of HRM suf- 
ficient to allow him to gpenc^thia year in France for a year's study at 
the hotel school in Strasbourg; hut further student/faculty exchange 
remains in the discussion stage, awaiting funding. 

Infinite financial resources would of course make our more am- 
bitious, extended program easier to mount a,nd operate. However, money 
is not the most important factor in beginning a program like ours. Per- 
haps the single most important ingredient h^s been the sincere and abiding 
belief held by the administration of the College of HRM in the value of 
foreign languages in the education of all university students. Another 
indispensable element has been language professors with an entrepreneural 
spirit combined with determination and energy. It is .also essential that 
the colleagues of these pro"fessora share their conviction that in the 
present climate of career-oriented higher education students should be 
offered the opportunity of combining language study with preparation in 
a professional field. In our experience, for such an opportunity to have 
developed, it has been of prime importance that the initial impetus 
come as much from the professional college as from the language depart- 
.ments. This is the situation necessary for recruiting students into 
the language program; ^nd when the language departments and the profes- 
aional college share the same educational philosophy and goala for the 
studenta, a mqre creative, directly applicable program inevitably evolves, , 
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Moreover, the language teaching and learning ^process is enhanced by 
the eagerness of students who know from the outset that the acquisition 
ef the new language' is of more than academic interest. A program that ^ 
holds the promise of international ' travel and v^rk„along with broadetied 
knowledge of the field in which they will make their career^ is certain ' 

I V 

to be peculated by highly motivated qtudents,- It is obvious that for a 

'■ ■ 
program like this to develop, material resources in addlAon to the • 

regular budgets of language departments are necessary; ai^ when a- pro- 
fessional college is caavlnced of the value of. language study to its 
students, the additional support will be found",' both within the Univer- 
sity and in the business community. 

It h^s become abundantly clear in recent years that American hotel 
and restaurant managers are serving 4 growing international clientele, wh 
are accustomed to dealing with personnel capable of speaking the major 
modern languages and wfio are sensitive to the expectations of their forei 
clients. What is true of the hospitality industry is applicable to other 
companies involved in international business, who will also derive 
major benefits, from programs conceived to help create an Increasingly cos 
mopolitan environment. With international investments on the rise, 
Americans in all aspects of business need the advantage of knowing the 
language of the people with whom they are negotiating and, along with 
the language, something of their culture, their economic environment, 
their style of thinking and doing business.' Language departments must be 
ready to respond to the call of prpfessional colleges to cooperate with 

4 

them in the preparation of their g^duates for . international careers. 

Fannie Scott Howard Tapper 
Department of French 
^ University of Houston/University Park 
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LANGUAGES FOR TRAVEL INDUSTRY MANAGERS: 
FRENCH, SPANISH, JAPANESE, AND MANDARIN 



INTRODUCTION • ^ . 

Students who choose to prepare for management careers in 
the travel industry frequently isay' their choice was based on ' 
a desire to work with people from many countries. 
Undergraduate programs which include^ basic business courses ^ 
and specific courses in tourism and hospitality management 
frequently do not include training in foreign languages. 

The School of Travel Industry Management (TIM) at the 
University of Hawaii decided to correct this omission. 
However, additions to professional degree programs at the 
undergradu/te level are difficult to justify because such 
programs ai/e already extremely heavy academic loads . 
Students must acquire not only the general liberal "arts 
education, but also the general professional education as 
well as a sub-specialiaation within the field. 




Any element added to such a prog;:am must be relevant and 
must focus on the specific needs of the students. In th^ . 
-^case of foT^gn languages, the need was not difficult to 
observe. A rapid review of the want ads in any Honolulu 

ewspaper shows a demand for Japanese^-speaking personnel in 
the! travel business. Recruiters who come to campus to 
interview graduating seniors specifically ask to talk to 
students who command languages other than English. The 
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relevance of learning a foreign. language to a career in 
travel indti^ry taanagement therefore was .easiy ".to demonstrate. 

t Having sat isfiedVt^e need \i^.^r relevance > the TIM School 
needed to deterrarine the focus of the proposed* language 
program. Traditional lahigusige courses did not have the 
required focus. Such courses spend .considerable time . 
preparing students for uses St the language whi^ch go beyond 
the needs of TIM students but dfo not include vocabulary and 
functions which they do need* . . * 

INITIAL DISJFELOPMENT . 

Because the proposed language program was clearly 

interdisciplinary, its success has depended heavily on 

'\ " * ^ ■ . • • ■ ■ 

cooperation and support from several units at the University 
Of Hawaii..^ During the 'spjring sanester of 1981, a committee 
was established to plan the development of special foreign 
language courses for student^ in the Scho„ol of Travel 
.Industry Management.^ There was a cooperative, effort among ■ 
Dthe University of Hawaii Administration, 2)t)ie De«n and 
faculty of TIM, 3>the Dean of Languages, Linguistics, and 
Literature Division, and 4)the European and East Asian 
Languages and Literature faculties. This cooperative ^ 
approach made it possible to offer experimental courses — 
French, Spanish, Japanese, and Mandarin — * for two years' 
beginning in the fall of 1982. ' \ 
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At the end of the first trial period for the curriculum 
(F^ir 1982 - Spring 1983), the School of Travel Industry 
Management decided to require one y^r of foreign language 
st.bdy for their majors. Recently, the School of Travel 
Industry Management, the chairmen of the two language 
departments, and, the faculties teaching the experimental 
courses have agreed tp offer these specially designed foreign 
language courses for TIM majors on a regulaf^ basis starting 
the fall semester of 1984. Plans .are now underway to offer 

♦ * 

'Special second year courses during the 1984-85 academic year. 
OBJECTIVES OF TIM LANGUAGE COURSES/ 



Four languages — French, Spanish, Japanese, and 
Mandarin — were chosen because of their importance in 
tourism. The first two are official languages of the Wo,rld 
Tourism Organization (WTO). Russian, also an official WTO 
language, was considered less important to TIM students 
because it "is used mainly within the borders of the U.S.S.R. 
and because Rum ian-spea king tourists do not comprise a major 
market in world tourism. Japanese is clearly a major 
language in international tourism. Mandarin was included in 
the TIM language program because the People's Republic of 
China is committed to developing its travel industry and has 
determined that it will need assistance from foreign 
professionals. Furthermore, a growing number of American 
hotel management companies are planning to develop bote la in 
the PRC. ^ 

3 . • / 
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The initial goaL*^ all four language courses was: 

To enable students who- plan to work in 
tourist-orient businesses to communicate 
and interact effectively with those they 
service through acquisition of a basic 
understanding and knowledge "of another 
language and culture."^ 

This goal was written before the courses were taught. 
Everyone involved is now prepared to revise this goal so that 
the projected r4nge of communipation now includesi fellow.- 
managers and subordinates. In the Mandarin class, for 
example, the final examination for the first semester has 
taken the form of an interview between a job applicant -and 
restaurant manager. Each student had to participate in an 
interview twice, playing a different role each time. 

Spfeaking and listening, the most difficult of the four 
language skills, were stressed in all classes. Reading and 
writing were treated differently in the French and Spanish 
classes from the way these skills were handled in Japanese 
and Mandarin for the obvious reason that different 
orthographies are involved in the latter. While the 
inclusion of some reading and writing will be evaluated, » 
furthering oral/aural skills will continue to be weighted 
more heavily than reading and writing in the first-year 
courses. A more even balance is envisioned for the ^ 
second-year courses. 

The cultural component of the courses seeks to develop 
the "ability to indicate reasons for some general 

« 

characteristics of tourists in terms ^of social customs, ways 
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of thinking, and values; ability to demonstrate an awareness 
of cultural nuances in the language and in normal behavior; 
ability to demonstrate an awareness of how social variables 
like age, sex, class, education, and occupation affect 
language use." ^ 

Curriculum Overview 

f. 

In this paper, the curriculum for the Japanese course 
will be used as an example for discussion. The course 
content can be thought of as combining three aifjsas : Japanese 
language, culture, and the specific area, in this case 
"Travel Industry Managment . " This concept can be illustrated 
by the model below: 




Travel 
Industi'y 
Man^^ment 

Japanese for TIM 
The shaded area in the model represents the general idea 
behind the course, indicating the integration of language, 
culture, and business. The intention of the course is to 
integrate language and culture for international business 

personnel in order that they may be better prepared for the 

« 

business world. 



raditionally, curricula have reflected culture, 
business, and the foreign language itself as separate 
domain8>^It has become apparent that this . is not a very 
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functional approach — particularly not for language study 
pi^g&rams designed for Travel Industry majors. Rather, 
elements of culture must be integrated into the Japanese 
language' curriculum and instructional materials must be 
«, developed which will help students develop effective 
communication in the environment of business, specifically 
the travel industry. 

In developing this course, Hilda Taba's curriculum 
theory provides a useful theoretical framework. Taba 
suggests that systematic curriculum development should follow 
these steps: 

1. Diagnosis of needs. 

2. Formulation of objectives. 

3. Selection and^or^anization of content. 

4. Selection and organization of learning 
experiences. 

5. Determination of what to evaluate and the ways and 

2 

means of evaluation. 

Needs and objectives have been discussed above in regard' 
to all four languages. To determine content for the Japanese 
course, it- was necessary to consider information on cultural 
factors before developing a syllabus and materials. Such 
factors concern both outbound tourism (behavior of Japanese 
visitors in other countries) and domestic tourism (travel 
industry structure and practices within Japan). ' 
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Hawaii provides a case in point for the study of the 
bebavior of Japanese visitors outside Japan. To collect 
information about Japanese tourists in Hawaii, interviews 
were conducted in order to identify needs or problems in 
communication and cultural understanding between employees 
and Japanese tourists in various situations. Some of the 
cultural problems mentioned were due to the differences in 
social customs and concerned subjects such as tipping and the 
4% sales tax. Local tourism personnel said Japanese 
visitors: 

were confused by the 4% state sales tax 
—either forgot to tip or tipped unnecessarily 
^^***^-were not accustomed to having to wait to be 

seated by a hostess y 
—wore night wear in public areas 
^ were polite at times and yet rude at others 

Additiona]L information about Japanese travelers in 
Hawaii can be obtained from studies completed by the Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau. These statistics show a steady influx of 
Japanese visitors to Hawaii over the past years. There were 
690,400 visitors from Japan in 1981, representing 17.5% of 
the total visitots to Hawaii. Statistics also indicated that 
Japanese vi-sitors on the average spent about three times more 
in total expenditures than travelers from the U.S. mainland, 
and almost nine times more in purchasing souvenirs than did 
visitors from the mainland. 
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Such expenditures indicate an important aspect of 
dealing with tourists from Japan. The language course 



curriculum must include material which will provide students 
with vocabulary and structure that allow them to explore this 
area^^ c|i one level, students need to know how to serve a 
^apaneae-speaking customer iii a souvenir shop. On a more 
sophisticated level, they need to be able to discuss this 
aspect of the Japanese tourism market, for example, the types 
of products which stores should »tock as opposed to products 
which Japanese tourists do not purchase. On yet another 
level, students need to learn about the cultural traditions 
which create the observed behavior. 

One of these traditions is the Japanese practice 
senbetsu — giving friends or relatives a gift when they" 
leave for a trip. This gift - which is usually in the form 
of money — places an obligation on the' traveler to return 
with appropriate souvenirs for those who gave him/her gifts 
before he/she left. Thus, shopping is a very important 
concern for Japanese tourists. Giri and on, or "social 
o1)ligations and a sense of debt of gratitude" also play an 
important role in the gift-buying custom. For. the traveler, 
it is a good opportunity to repay his social obligation or 
debt of gratitude to his relatives, colleagues, or superiors 
by bringing gifts from the place he visited. 

This secularized custom originated from a religious 
rite. In ancient feudal days, most of the Japanese were 
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unable to leave their places of birth, except to visit a 
temple for a special religious observance. Even that 
required the approval of the feudal lord. A person who was 
allowed to visit a temple would return with 'food which had 

t 

been offered apd blessed. The food ^ould be shared with the 

- ■ • 

traveler's family, relatives, and neighbors. Afterward, it 
became a custom for travelers to return from trips with 
something to share with the people who coild not go. Thus, 
throughout Japan each prefecture has produced unique 
souvenirs to attract visitors. It is interesting to note 
that the Chinese characters for the word omiyage or 
"souvenir" mean, "local products." Today, it is still felt 
that locally produced souvenirs are , the most appropriate. 

% 

Famous "njame-brand" products from Europe are also very 
popular i[n Japan, but the Japanese tourist certainly does not 
want to r:eturn, home with "made in Japan" products as 
souvenirs. This is an important consideration for gift-shop 
proprietors in Hawaii^ 

Because of these social customs, the Japanese tourist 
always buys souvenirs when he or she travels. Travel and 
souvenif buying cannot be separated for the Japanese, This 
type of cultural study has been included in order to 
understand some of the behavioral characteristics of the 
Japanese. ' 

In contrast to the adequate information on Japanese 
tourists outside Japan, we have not yet collected as much 

W ■ I • 
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data as we would like about the travel industry in Japan. To 
^collect material, the curriculum developer observed 

actual Japanese hotel management operations. An informal 
Survey of accommodations and services provided to tourists 
was made, - ^ ^ 

CONTENT AND LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

The main purpose of these newly proposed courses w^b to 
aid Travel Industry Management majors in developing 
communicative skills and intercultural capabilities required 
for effective interaction with Japanese travel industry 
management personnel and Japanese visitors in tour;ism-related 
businesses such as hotels, restaurants, and souvenir shops. 

^This kind of language study is substantially diffpretvt 
frop regular core courses in its content and objective's. 
Whereas- the regular language course is designed to provide 
■students with a. general background in the language skills of' 
reading, writing', listening, and speaking, the new courses 
include material .specif ically suited to students of Travel ' 
Industry Management. It focuses mainly on communication, in 
Japanese within the more specific scope of travel industry 
related topics, providing more specialized vocabulary, 
conversational ability, developing empathetic understanding 
of the characteristic Japanese patterns of behavior and 
interpersonal skills to enable effective communication with 
Japanese-speakitog people while on the job. 
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The biggest problem inv61ved in the implementation -of 

this course was the unavailability of a textbook which 

integrated linguistic and socio-cultural elements with the 

specialized vocabulary needed in the field of 

tcuirism-oriented business. The University of Hawaii granted 

Educational Improvement Funds to the curriculum developers of 

all four language courses so that they could develop new text" 

materials. Administration and faculty members of the School 

of Travel Industry Management were extremely helpful to the 

language instructors in the selection of the course content. 

The new textbook for Japanese, entitled Japanese, Languagp. and 

Culture for Busine ss: a Tourist Industry Focus, includes such 

lessons as "Greeting and Introductions," "Shopping," "Eating 

and Drinking," "At the Hotel," "Telephoning," "Personal 

Interaction with Japanese Tourists," etc. 
* 

Selection of language and cultural elements was based on 
needs diagnosed and assessed-v^ the beginning. Some of the 
questions considered during this process were: 
— What skills should the students possess 

at the end of the course? 
r-What vocabulary would be functional for 
certain job situations? 
What situations should be included as 

> 

classroom activities? 
Answers to these questions were generated from needs 
assessed previously. To make each lesson ' "Cerent and to 
assure a systematic process of language learning, the 
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material for each lesson was arranged in the following 
sequence: useful expressions, conversation, vocabulary, 
explanation, drills, exercises, simulation' and skits, and 
cultural exploration (identified as the cultural theme of the 
lesson). ♦ 

Hie content of each lesson can be viewed as a learning 
experience and can be rearranged in the instruct ional 
process. Language learning is a series of phases that needs 
to be explored thoroughly for maximum effectiveness. In this 
course, the teaching-learning process has been defined as a 
particular and continuing activity involving a number of 
steps or operations. The process is conceived as continuing 
and more or less sequential in the sense that each^ act ivi ty 
forms a logical base for the next. At the same time, the 
process is cyclical, progressing in a spiral movement^ 
achieving small objectives at each stage. The following is 
the schematic learning process for each lesson of classroom 



instruction. 



A 



Presentation Explanation -> Drill -> 
-> Application Evaluation 
(simulation) ^ 

The application stage is especially emf^hasized by 
providing various simulated job-related situations for 
role-playing and skit activities. Impromptu presentations 
are encouraged by providing descriptions or situations and 
directing pairs of students as follows: 
A, You are introduced to a b^sine6s person by one 

of your associates. Both of you exchange your 

. 12 ^ 
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business cards ( melshi ) and converse for 
a while. RemembefiTi the meishi is serving 
as the medium. p 

B. Make up a list of Hawaiian souvenirs and prices 
to go with them. With one student playing the 
role of customer and the other the role of sales 
clerk, simulate sales transactions in a souvenir 
shop . 

/ 

/ 

C. You have made reservations at a hotel and wish 
to check in. The man at the front desk asks you 
how long you will stay, tells you where your room 
is, and give you your key. 

D. You would like to exchange some currency at 

your hotel. Ask if you can do that, and what the 
current rate of exchjange is. Ask for 10,000 
Japanese yen. The man at the frpnt desk will 
tell you what the rate, is, and how many dollars 
you can have. 

In the case of example A above, students are provided 
background information on the cultural implications of ^ 

• o 

presenting the business card or "meishi." In addition to a 
person'^s name, the "meishi" usually provides other important 

information^ For example, it indicates his place of 

\ 

occupation and the position he holds. If one person is of a 
higher social status^ or holds a more respected position, the 
othet is forewarned to use the appropriate language and 
mannets. Without this kind of background information about 

13 
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thfe other -person, Japanese businessmen find the first meeting 
stressful and uncomfortable. Therefore, without a "meishi" • 
to present, they feel unequipped to meet new people. The 
function of the Japanese "meishi" is much more broadly 
defined than the American's name card which is strictly used 
for further business reference. 

Because the "meishi" makes explicit one's position in an 
organization, its use reflects the Japanese preference for 
demonstrating one's ability to live and work in a group. 
With a minimum of ponversation, two parties meeting for the 
first time will, with quiet ceremony, respectfully present 
their cards for eval^ion, allowing sufficient time for each 
party to come to an understanding as to the exact position 
and status each individual represents within his company. 
The "meishi" in almost all cases serves to establish levels 
of dominance and subordination within the developing 
relationship, and also serves to outline areas^ commonality 
that can , be used to further strengthen the new relationship. 
The custom of keeping conversation to the minimum during this 
ceremony prevents social embarrassment that may 'result from 
either boasting or acting unduly servile. 

"Meishi" also provides the opportunity of clearly 
defining an individual's role and status within the society. 
In the event that a Tokyo businessman finds himself in the ' 
embarrassing position of "running short" while entertaining 
clients, the presentation of his card to the club or 
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restaurant manager serves the purpose of establishing the 
individual's identity as an employee of a well-known company 
that will subsequently: "make good" on the debt that has been 
incurred. The proprietor is often honored to serve the 
representative of such a well-known firm, and frequently 
correctly anticipates that extending the credit of the 
establishment to the individual invariably, means continuing ! 
patronage , by the businessman and his "associates at a later 
time, 

Understanding the cultural implications of the exchange 
of ''meishi'' provides students with a context for the 
linguistic material contained in the dialogs and drills. 
These as well as^ the role-playing, simulation and skit 
activities mentioned above are also included as a part of the 
evaluation of the s^tudents' performance, in addition to 
written quizzes. Communicative competence, cultural k 
understanding, an^T^rammat ical knowledge are e^luated, since 
these areas are claimed as objectives of the courfl'e. As a 

V 

final project, the class produces video taped skits as group 
efforts in which they act out job situations in hotels and in 

restaurants. They demonstrate in this production, their 

It 

capability to perform basic skills of communication 
on-the-job. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF -COURSES IN FRENCH; SPANISH AND MANDARIN 

In the courses developed for French, Spanish^ and 
Mandari'n, cultural considerations were appropriately applied 
to the curricula. In the French material, for example, a 
section called "flotes Culturelles". illustrates levels -of 
politeness as follows: 

1. Comment defendre, interdire, prohiber quelque 
je au public. 




2. Pour inviter poliment le public a faire ou ne 
pas faire quelque chose . 

3, Ou bien de I'imperatif infinitif avec ou sans 
s.v.p. 



V 



4."^'^^<:irmule8 de politesse. 
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Using different approaches , all four courses begin the 
Study af- written material apprapriate to the travel industry. 

\ ^ * . ■ V 

This material includes business cards, (see diecuss iorv above) , 
■corresppndence, government forms/ and signs that one would ' 
find ip places tfoch as hotels, travel agencies or airports. 

Second' Iftvel courses for all four languages are 
currently being developed. They Wll be offered for the 
first, time during the 1984-5 ^icademic year. Writing will 
receive somewhat mor^ ^phas is at the second level than it 
received at the first level. In the Mandarin course, fjor 



example, etlidents are expected to recognize a set of words 
related tj^ travel services . ^ This set is expanded throughout' 
the second level course. Students will also learn to 
complete forms - such as a hotel registrat ion f otirK - using 
simple biographical information. Since French and Spanishl 

0 

have phonetic writing* systems , reading and writing objectives ^ c 

will include a fuller range of business correspondence than ^ 
will be attempted in Mandarin and Japanese. 

Methodological considerations reflect the objectives of 
the program. As expressed by S.H. Ho, developer of the 
Mandarin course, students will develop a "notion of language 
as good manners" and will be able to use "appropriate 
expressions as required by social demands."^ While the 
courses are desilj^i^d for future travel industry managers, 
they are also excellent vehicles for illustrating the unique 
relationship between cultural value and linguistic . 
expression.^* As such, they prepare students for the 
international and cross-qultural activity that is* fundamental 

r ... 

to the tourism industry. 
EVALUATION llESULTS 



Evaluation of the language courses is conducted at the 
end of ever/ semester • The students seemed to enjoy the 
classes and generally felt thaf th^y accomplished what they 
wanted to learn, 1^ reviewing the evaluations, especially 
the students'' comments, it is important to^nderstand some 
jiharacteristics of the TIM students. They are all ^ 
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♦undergraduates • Many -worked in the travel industry before 
entering the program; all must work in the industry to 
cpmplete internship requirements for the B.B.A. in Travel 
Industry Management. They tend to be career-oriented, a 
traxt that should be expected among students in aay 
professional SjC+iolSTT^n this context, one can under stand' the 
interest of one student in learning "anything that can help 
me in (the) hotel and restaurant (field)". (All quotations 
come from the students' written evaluations p||^he courses.) 

Starting with highly mot ivated 'students is of course an 
ideal point of departure. Such students, however, also have 
very specific ideas about what will help them achieve their 
goals. To a large extent the courses included material that 
coincided with student interest. One result that was not 
discussed in the early planning but which t\ie language 
professors started to notice during the first semester was 
that the students in these courses were learning much more in 
certain skill and content area? than students in traditional 
classes. Four area s^ap pear ed to develop differently in the 
nfflM^ language, courses from the development one could expect in 
traditional language classes . 

1. Greater control of basic structures and of a greater 
variety of structures. 

Motivation plays a major role in aU learning 
and the students in these classes were /lotivated to 
♦ use Che specific types of structures and vocabulary 
that were being taught. 
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Reduction use of certain forms or certain 
activities which were not useful to conversation 
resulted in greater concentration on those 
forms and activities that were useful. This 
meant that more repetition of basic structures 
was possible resulting in greater control . For 
example, fotms that were not taught but which 
would be taught in traditional first courses 
are the literary tenses in French* An example of 
an activity which was omitted in the Tlyfl language 
course is the learning of characters in the 
Mandarin course. This activity requires a 
significant amount of time in traditional 
classes. How much time should be allowed 
to this area in the Mandarin course for TIM 
students is curr,ently being coitsidered. 

2. Capability to converse meaningfully. 

Because all use of language in TIM language 
classes was restricted to situations that approxi- 
mated real life, students were able to develop the 
ability to carry on meaningful conversations. 
The instructors report that students^ control of 
spoken language is better than that of students 
who have completed a semester of traditional 
language teaching. 

3. Greater confidence and ease in speaking. 

Getting students to speak up and reveal 
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what they know (or do not know) is a frequent 
problOT in language classes' Possible reasons 
include common interests among the students 
to feel (as one student wrote) like "participants 
in the learning process." 
4. Greater understanding of the role of language 
and culture in successful international 
business pursuits . ' 

Many of the students enrolled in TIM language 
cour8Q.8 seem to be developing an awareness of the 
crucial role of language and culture in the 
potential for success of any business venture. 
In a service industjcy such as tpurism, failure 
to attTact and satisfy customers frequently is 
linked to communication impasse. Since this 
is true even when all parties speak the same 
language,, it should be especially obvious when 
patrons, service personnel, and management do 
not share the same linguistic and cultural 
traditions. Students should understand^ the 
nature of the problems that result where 
such traditions differ; what they learn in 
/ the TIM language courses should suggest 

remedies for such dif f iculties ♦ 

DISCUSSION ' 

Recent surveys show that a majority of language and 
^"siness professors believe that traditional language cour 



do not meet the needs of business students very well.^ On the 
basis of a student need survey, Kataoka ^recommends that 
tailored courses should be offered for business students from 
the beginning level 7 Therefore, there is a necessity for a 
curriculum of foreign language courses that meets the 
specific needs of the international business student* 

One of the challenges of this new language program in 
the School of Travel Industry Management has been to develop 
truly interdisciplinary courses. On one hand, the TIM 
professors were not accustomed to tbinking about the kinds of 
conversations that go on in the travel industry. On the 
other, the language professors expected to first design a 
grammatical curriculum (a list of structure and vocabulary 
items) and then to write bits of short dialogue to illustrate 
pointb of grammar. 

For the TIM language courses, they had to reverse this 
process. First, specific situations wer^ destribed. These 
included communication in settings such as a travel agency or 
a hotel and in contexts such as cq^nducting an employment 
interview or helping a client choose a tour. The next step 
was to design dialogues to allow students to communicate in 
these situations. The final step was identifying needed 
structures and vocabulary. We ttied various w/iys to bridge 
^^^p^he gap between disciplines. Texts urfed for Travel Industry 
Management courses were loaned to the language professors and 
the TIM School arranged for the language instructors to take 
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a ^'field trip" to talk to managers at hotels. In acf&ition, 
T,I,M. professors commented on the course syllabi as they 
were being designed and a number of meetings were held to 
discuss progress, \ 

How well the language professoifs succeeded in capturing 
the reality of the travel industry is reflected in students 
comments, such as, "practical," "appropriate," "relevent," 
"applicable," "gives ju8t enough so you can handle yourself," 
and "Special content is very useful. Knowing one area well 
is better than learning a lot and remembering nothing," 

CONCLUSION 

The curriculum development procedure described above 
which started with identification of specific settings is 
crucial to the feasibility of special language courses, 
especially at the introductory level for the international 
business student. It must be recognised, however, that 
complete studies of language as it i'i used in ,a specific 
setting (a front desk at a hotel, for example) by a specific 
group (elderly Japanese fanners on their first trip outside 
Japan)- have not been done. Such xesearch is probably beyond 
the resources of those who design language courses in 
academic settings. Nevertheless, the successful use of 
Specific functions of the target language a0 a basis for 
determining curriculum design illustrates by example the fact 
that language and experience are inseparable, ^Students can 
begin to observe in the, language classroom that language, 
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significant as it is, is never isolated from the context of 
experience. As one student wrote, "It is not onty a learning 
process but also an experience to be able to participate and 
gai^ valuable information about our target language." 
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THE PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A MAJOR IN MULTINATIONAL 
BUSINESS AND FORE.IGN LANGUAGE: A CASE STUDY . 

By Barney T. Raff ield, III , Ph.D. 
Chairperson, Business Administration and Economics 

Department 
Lambu th Col 1 ege 
Jackson, Tennessee 



INTRODUCTION 

•A Bachelor of Arts deo^ree program in Multinational Business 
and Foreign Language was planned during the 1 982- 1983 . academ i c 

A 

year at Millersville University of Pennsylvania for implementa- 
tion during the 1984-1985 academic year. This degree program 
was designed- to enable the student to acquire a broad-based 
knowledge of multinational business theory and practice, a speci- 
fic knowledge of business practices in a part icu 1 ar foreign 
country, fluency in a particular foreign language, and a general 
^knowledge of a part i cuT ar . foreign country's culture. The first 
phase of the degree program was designed to focus upon the German 
language, with subsequent implementation in Span'ish, French, 
Japanese, Russian, and Arabic. The degree program is to be 
housed officially Within the Department of Economics ^and Business 
Administration and will be monitored by a .bi-departmental team 
consisting of two members from each of the sponsoring depart- 
ments. This committee will meet regularly on a continuing 
basis to measure the progress of. the program, to administer it 
in conjunction with the chairpersons of the spons^ing depart- 
ments, and- to make such changes in the program curriculum and 
program polices as are deemed, necessary by the committee' and 
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the academi'c *dep.artments^.,inv9l'ved: ' ; .• • » \- ^ 
RATIONALE -PgR THE &ERM;\[^''C0MP0N'ENT ,0F ^ItH^: J)EGREE PROGRAM ' 



;'!^-As the nations "Df . the warld .have become more trade-inter- 
.■dependent,^ economic ties between' the. German-speaki'ng countries 
..and .the United ;states have- bfecoFii.e much stronQ'er. In recent 
yeans both the FederaJ Republic of Germany and , the United States 
have significantly .j\.ncpased their leveTs. of tratJe and investment 
in each other's country. A good example of this phenomenon can 

, ♦ . ■ . . . 

be found in the esc'aJating amounts of tourism between "the two 
countries. Of special § ign if icance to the United .States gener- 
ally and to -Lancastej • County , Pennsylvania (where Miller^ville 
University of Pennsylvania is located), spQ.c i f i ca I ly , is the 

n 

fact that the- number of West Germams„.v is i ti ng the Untfed States 
annually now exceeds.^^the numb'fer of Amer i can s ..v i s i t i ng "the Federal/ 

• ■ V. . . ■ ■ . •* ■ ■■ 

Republic df Germany each year. * . ■ 

■ Although the U^iited St-a-tes remains the world's leading 
exporter in volume, jts percentage of world exports has dl'flii n i she.d 
significantly over the past tw'o. decades ," and' its balance^' pay- 
ments has suffered accord i ng Iry^.' Exacerbating this problems ^ " 
Ihe fact that 'Amer||||||is< are poor 1 y.jq.u i pped 1 in^ st ica l.ly ' to 
-if^t t-He--^eompetitit)n th^-f-ace-ln the world Tnarlcetp 1 ace^. Sln-c^e" — 
tMe best business ,1 anguage speak is that of one's customer, ' ■ 
and since ?i?,s i gn4 f i cant number of 'Amer ica ' s international business 
cust'oi^ers are German-speaking, the ab i 1 i ty 'of an 'Ameri can" bus iness- 
person to converse fluently in German and to understand the. culture 
in wtiich that lant]U€ge is based are imperativ-e if his/her company 
is to, fl/nd, success in its 4 "^ternat i ona 1 trade with German- ; 



speaking courvtries. Therefore, it is simply not enough for the' 
American, bus inesspe>son to study, mult inational business; he/she- 
must also study the- German language and the German culture. At 
present, however, fewer than a dozen programs which stress 
language and cultural study to the same degree- as multinational- 
business exist at ttie undergraduate level in the United States. 
Among these programs are those at the University of Connecticut, 
Eastern Michigan University, and Pacific Lutheran University. 
Administrators of these programs have reported as Inuch as a 
three-fold increase in the number of their foreign language 
majors as a result of their implementing a program such as the 
one dis-cussed in this paper. Surveys of Current Millersville 
University of Penns^fe^ania stude/its and secondary-school students 
throughout the totnmonwealth of Pennsylvania have indicated that 
the implementation of a Multinational Business and German degree 
program ^at Millersville University of Pennsylvania would more 
"than d^ouble the ..qiimber of students studying German at that 
i nst itut i6n . - ■ • . 

Millersville University of Pennsylvania is located in a 
geographic; region where the amount of West Gerpian businesses 
arid tourism is'-well abov.e the national average. Local business- 
-^^p 1 Q h a v e 1 oag- r ecagn.ized. the need for such a degree program 
as the one outlined in this. paper and have frequently lamented 
over their inability to find, college graduates with an adequate 
background in multinational business and the German , 1 anguage i 

Frorm an acacjemic perspective, .Mi 1 lersvi 1 le' University ' s 
1980 Institutional Self-Study Report states that an important 
aspect of the institution's mission is to prepare stuqients for 
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careers or continued study at advanced levels. Both the faculty 
; of the Department of Ecor>«inics and Business Administration and 
that of the Department of Foreign Language feel that a major in 
multinational business and foreign language is a logical re- 
. sponsG to this goal. Also,, the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, the accrediting agency for busiViess admini- 
stration programs, emphasizes the need for business administration 
faculty to introduce multinational dimensions into their cur- 
ricula to provide a more wholistic education to students of 
business administration. 9!tjch a program as this one would 
certainly address this issue of academic quality and currency. 

REQUIRED CURRICULUM FOR THE MULTINATIONAL BUSINESS AND GERMAN 
PROGRAM . , ■ ' [ 

The mandatory curriculu'm for the student majoring in Multi- 
^national Business and German consists of a total of sixty-nine 
semester hours, broken down in the following manner: thirty- 
three semester hours taken in the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration, thirty-three semester hours taken in 
th'e Department of Foreign Language, and three semester hours of 
internship within the Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, business 
- community. Students may also elect to spend their junior year 

abroad at Ph i 1 1 i ps ■ Un i ver s i ty in Marburg, Federal Republic of 
^^^^^^^any. Such students will have the opportunity to ''undertake 
another three semes-ter-houl^ internship in the Federal Republic 
^nd will be instructed in the growth and .development of the 
West German Y^iness community by the Department of Economics 
faculty of Ph'iUips University. 
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The specific requirements for the major in Multinational 



Business and German are as follows: s 

Principles of Economics^l and 11....- ..6 credit^hours 

Economic Statistics....- 3 credit hours 

lntroductior| to quantitative Concepts 3 credit -hours 

Business Organization #nd Management \ credit hours 

Introduction to Accounting...., ....3 credit hours 

Managerial Finance 3'credit hour^B 

'"**Principles of Marketing 3 credit hours 

Multinational Accounting and Finance... 3 credit hours 

Multinational Management 3 credit hours 

Multinational Marketing 3 credit hours 

Intermediate German 1 and 11 6 credit hour's 

German for Business Majors 1 and 11 5 credit hours 

Commercial German 3 credit hours 

German Civilization f^r Business Majors 3 credit hours 

Composition and Oral Expression 1 and 1^....6 credit hours 

German Civ^i 1 ization l and '11 6 cred i t- hours 

Translation and Interpretation... ..3 ci^dit 'hours 

Internship with a Lancaster Co . bus tness . . credit hours 
Total.." 59 credit hours 



The philosophy behind the mandatory "i nternsh i p in the 
United States and the elective internship in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is'that a meaningful pf*actical , experience 
in multinational bus iness i n th^. Un ifTed States/ and perhaps in 
the Federal Republi^c as well, would appropriately augment the 
theory- which the studept learns In the classroom anH would, 
serve to instruct 'him/her in the commercial operations and 
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..social, cultural, economic, and political dimensions of' inter- 
rrStional treide. Internships with4n the United States would be 
restricted to those organizations having International Depart- 
ments which are involved in trade with German-speaking countries. 
Such internships would' t?e coordinated jointly by the Director 
of International Operations for Armstrong World Industries, 
the Department of Economics and Business Administration at 
^, Mil lersvi 1 le University, and the Director of Cooperative Educa- 
tion at Millersville University. Internships within the Federal 
Republic of Germany would.be- provided within the West German 
business community and would be coordinated through Phillips 
University, the Department of Foreign Language at Mi 1 1 ers v i 1 1 e 
University, and the Director of Coo^rative Education at 
Millersville University. 

r 

RESOURCES REQUIRED FOR THE MAJOR 

^ The current German faculty in the Department of Foreign. 
Language is adequate to handle the foreign language component 
of the degree program. One additional facu 1 ty . member creden- 
tialed in multinational business administration must be added 

. to the Department of Economics and Business Admin i strati.on-. 

:( Members of both faculties would be expected to participate in 

'appropriate seminars and workshops which are regularly offered 
by such institutions as Eastern Michigan University, the Wharton 
School of the University ^f Pennsylvania, and Duisburg Institute 
in Cologne, Federa 1 - Republ i c of Germany. The great majority Of 
the coursework required for this major is already in place within 
the two sponsoring academic departments. 




A modest increase in institutional funding of $1,500 to 
$2,000 per year over a five year period has been budgeted to 
send two faculty members per year to train at multinational 
business and foreign language workshops, to provide student 
secretarial ass i stance ,• and to underwrite the cost of specialized 
literature and promotional materials necessary for program devel- 

."Opment. All other costs of the program can be^met through current 
and-future budgetary allocations to the sponsoring academic depart- 
ments, with the exception of the required additional faculty posi- 
tion within the Department of Economics and Business Administration 
The individual serving in this posi-tion will also have the addi- 
tional responsibility of teaching courses other than those asso-^ 
ciated with multinational business according to the needs and 
wishes Orf the Department of Economics and Business Administrat 
That department is, currently understaffed in relation to/ number 
of student majors and in proportion to other academic depart- 

■ ments within the i nst i tut i on ; the addition of -another faculty 
^member'will help to alleviate this situation as well as providing 

- a highly capable resource person for the Multinational Business 
and Foreign Language degree program. 




CONCLUSION - . ■• ^ 

•« 

In planning and implementing a degree" program in Multinational 
Business and Foreign Language, Millersville University is pro- 
viding an innovative and progressive educational opportunity 
within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the Mi dd l.e-At 1 ant i c 
region. The interdisciplinary nature of the program provides 
the student witif an excellent opportunity by which to broaden 

- \ ■ • 
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his/her education and to increase his/her marketability in the 
industrial world. The implementat ion . of this program has and 
will necessitate minimal changes in the academic, financial, 
personnel, and physical operations of the host institution; and 
the-eventual visibility of the program should add considerable 
jtature to the university in upcoming years. Depending upon the ' 
success of the German phase of the Multinational Business and 
Foreign Language major, planners of this program hope to add the 
Spanish, French, Russian, Japanese, and Arabic phases in the years 
ahead. The excitement and academic stimulation involved in Jhis 
type of long-range pl^anning should provide, the program developers 
with the incentive they need to meet the challenge of implementing 
and modifying thjs new major along success^u T paths . 
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An Overview of the Language and International 
Trade Programs at Eastern Michigan University 
(A r.peech delivered at the E.M.U. Conference on Foreign Lar;gua-?;ef! 
for BuRinesR and the Profe.'^plona, De.arborn, MI, Saturday, April 7, 

loe^) ' ■ 

by J. vSanford Dugar., Ph.D. 

The Language and' International Trade programs at Eastern 

60-senester- 

Klchlcyan University comprlv<5e a / hour undergraduate major lead- 
in;^ to the B.A. and a 30-semester-hour graduate sequence leading 
tflu the M.A. Both were Initiated in I978 and have been fully imple- 
mented since about 1980. The undergraduate p=r*ogra,n ip offered in 
French, uc^rman, and Spanish, whilf the gra.luate progra-a includes 
•these three foreign language.^- and English as a Second Language. 
Overfill direction an! administration is provided by the Deptirt- 

1 

^nent of P^orei-r, LnryMwcr jind Bilingual Studies and i'^ coordlr^'tedl 
among the departments of Econc-^ics, Foreign Larjguages, J(:o-^raphy , 
History, Political Science In the* College of Arts and Sciences and 
variou'^ de.part'nent^j in the College of Business. Since 19?9, about 
25/yhave graduated with the B.A. and .63 with the K.A. Presently, 
225 undergraduate and 175 graduate students are c^nroi:iei in the 
programs wi'-h roughly equ^il distribution airion^, th6 three foreign 
languages and approximately 30 graduate students in the EvSL section. 

The motivation for' establishing the' program six years ago was 
rooted In the dramatic decline In enrollment experienced in the 
early and mld-seventlos and a oloarcut movement away from. E. M.U, 's 
traditional role of training future teachers. .Incentive wa-s 
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afforded in the form of a federal grant under' Title VI of the 

O 
CD 

J— 
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Higher Education Act. Other sub^quent grants from govern-nent and 
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private souroes have allowed raalntenanoe of a boad-based program 
and the pursuit of Important additional Innovations In thft ar^as 
of International cooperative education exchange and the prelimi- 
nary development of courses In applied language p for technological 
careers. 

A rationale for the current programs Is found In th(- grow- 
,.in,^ need for American manufacturing industries to co-npete- -effec- 
tively In world raarVets and, on a ^norei lofty plane, in thf' ruif- ; for 
•all Aoe^-lcans to ■br.com' 'iiopf nvjart of t'-( raotlvation? hivI aspira- 
tions of other r:ulfcur(- i;. thc global village so that .^fr.sible ar,d 
bcr.e.f iclal relations wit;; other countries m -y be maintained. In 
spite of recerit criticism v,fhich clal th;it careeris.-.' i- iUutin^^ 
th(;jr trad itlonal humanities curriculum, it in ceirt^iinl ' clear that 
knowledge of onf 's country»s ilace in relati on fo" othrer countries* ~ 
Is a need of every citizen and ah Important part of the humanities* 
tradition. \ 



In the early planning stages of the programs extensive consultation with 
area business representatives reveled that, indeed, there existed an unmet need 
for people trained in bu^ljiesa procedures ^and conce^^^ a foreign 

language capability^. These representatives made it clear, however, that the 
Ultimate decision in hiring a candidate would be based on that candidate's pre- 
paration and background in business; foreign language skills alone were not 
enough to secure an entry-level position. Combined with a strong concentratibn 
in business and economics, however, a. foreign language skill was seen as a 
definite assejfin a growing climate of intemationaiera and was predicted to off^r 
a distinct advantage over the business preparation alone. 
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For these reasons, as can be seen in the program outlines foj^ both the 
M.A. and the B^A. programs (see handouts), the principal emphasis is on prepara* 
tion in business and economics, but a strong component in foreign language is 
also required. I shall begin by discussing the undergraduate program and then 
talk about the graduate program. 

The first page of the undergraduate check sheet is a list of basic studies 
requirements with a few suggestions on what best dovetails with the program. 
The LIT program comprises 60 semester credit hours out of the minimum 120 semester 
credit hours normally required for the B.A. It has the status of a group major, 
so that a student majoring in LIT does not have to complete a minor. 

Of the 60 semester credit hours, 30 ari^ devoted to business and economics, 
27 to language and area studies, and three hours are awarded for the completion 
of a cooperative work experience, which is a r,equirement of the program. 

In the business and economics ccxnponent the main r^uirement is the con- 
pletion of what is accepted as i minor in a operational area of business such 
as marketing, information systems, management, or accounting. Students who have 
never had a course or any practical experience in business are encouraged to 
trke a three-hour introductory course which is designed to give a ground work 
of vocabulary in the area of btisiness and to present basic concepts of how 
businesses function both internally and in relation to society as a whole. The 
minor itself requires introductory coxirses in t^e main operational areas oX busi- 
ness and a concentration of course work in one of these area&f. We observe that 
many of our grad\jiate8 tend to go into marketing, but the other options are not 
excluded. A survey of regional firms completed three years ago by Professors 
John R. Hubbard and Robert Ristau indicated that, for those businesses in the. 
nearby region# traiifltng in marketing seemed toost favored. 

The minor In business Is a 21- to 2Vhour block of courses offered in the 
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E.M.U. College of Business, which has the distinction of being among the 
20^ of business schools in the country that hold full accreditation awarded 
by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. In order to main- ^ 
tain its high standards, the College of Business requires that students enroll- 
ing in courses for the minor must be juniors, that is, must have completed 
55 semester credit hours of basic studies course work. This has the result of 
encouraging students to concentrate on foreign language credits early in their 

irz forT^{j!Xir'' '''I p--*^- ^-"''i'"* »-pts 

Besides the regular minor, ^course in international marketing and a course 
in international economics are required. These provide specific application 
of eOnomic theory and niarketing strategy to the problem of competing for 
business in a world market. They represent the capstone of the business component. 



In the foreign language and area studies component, students take a series 

them 

of coui-ses designed to nive/an, understanding of the cultural, social, political, 
and historica heritage of a region outside the U.S. and to bring them to a 
certain level of prof iciency in one of the languages of that area. As can be 
seen, the foreign language Course wbrk accounts for 18 of the 2? semester rfredit 
hours in. this component, with the rest devoted to geography, history, and poll- ' 
tical science. A sufficient number of foreign language courses is available to 
accommodate students coming into the program at various levels of proficiency 

r 

from low to advanced. At the upper levels, these courses are oriented toward ?' 
the vocabulary and concepts of business as practiced in the target culture. 2' 
At present, a large portion of our undergrdauate population is concentrate^ 
in the 300- or Junior-level foreign 'language for business courses. We have >- 

CL. 

under discussion a revision requiring that sti^ents take two additional courseS 




at the ifOO or senior level.' This would have the effect of raising the level ^ 

QQ 
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of language proficiency and would also respond, to some extent, to the problem 
mentioned above, where students take the courses in foreign languages for busi- 
nesa before completing Introductory courseo in the operational areas of business. 

The final component of the undergraduate program Is the coopejjative edu- 
cation work experience, in which the student applies training in business adminis- 
tration in an actual on-the-job settin^or a period of four nonths. to a year. 
Before discussing this further, I should like to turn briefly to the graduate 
program of study and then return to the coop recvaireraent, wViich is common to 
both) programs, - . ^ . 

^e graduate program is designed to give students a grounding in business 
and economics as well as an under stand^ing of commercial operations as carried 
out in the target countri'-. Once again, the business/economics core predominates, 
with students taking five or six three-hour courses in this area. There is consider 
able flexibility in determining an individual graduate student's program, since 
the variety of backgrounds that may be presented is more diverse than that at 
the undergraduate level. For instance, a person with a strong undergraduate 
background in economic^ill be encouraged to concentrate in business courses 
taking one or two "lore specialised courses in economics, and vice versa. 
- In the language area, students are exi^ected to take three or four courses. 
Two of these concentrate on the vocabulary aru! concepts of business as'carried 
out in the target co\intrio3. In the case of French <hid Spanish, these courses 
are designed to lead to the diploma examinations offered by the Chamber of 

(CaPJ : Cccrw) 

Commerce and Industry of" Par is^^ and t^e Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Madrid||. 
The third and fourth courses may concentrate in advanced syntax or in the 
specialized vocabulary of technology, which is an area under development and 
Vhich I shall speajk about shortly. 
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All students in. the^graduate and undergraduate programs are expected to 
complet^ a cooperative, education internshir) or work assignnent in a salaried ■ 
position ^here they will apply skills in business adnrini strati on. The rationale 
.for this is to allow the student to experience in a practical way the implemen- 
tation of principles acquired in academic' classes . In this wa^' the student is 
able to gain the confidence of using noi^rV learnei theoretical skills in a 
nieanlpgful context and to become more qualified before enteri-ng a career. 

The definition of the internship is. broadly construed to include salaried 
position^j/irTwVi^ the activities include some clerical functions but in " 
wh.ich the majority of the time is devoted to areas of business administration. 
These latter include ordering, bookkeeping, cash flow, work schedules, publicity, 
hiring and firing, etc. The internship does not have to be language oriented.. 
Recently, a student completed an internship as a management trainee in a food 
store chain; another was the manager of a donut shop. The length of the intern- 
ship is a minimum of four-months full-time employment or the equivalent • part-time. 

Many internships are completed in the immediate region around Eastern 
Michigan University, but, for qualified students, there is the possibility of 
being placed in an internship abroad. Since 1979, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Raymond Schaub, Eastern Michigan l^versity has been exchanging interns, 
with schools in the Federal Republic of Gerrai&y. Shortly thereafter, exchanges 
were established with three centers in France and, more recently, with institu- 
tions in Spain. To ^tialify for these placements, students must present a high 

level of competence in the foreign language and success in at least six upptfr- 

ii 

division business courses. Any previous practical experience in business admini- 
stration, although not a requirement. Is considered to Improve a candidate's 
"application. As a way of^roving communicative skills students can avail them- 
selves of immersion programs offeredv-by E.M.U, In Quebec and Mexico, 
4 
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From the ^olnt of view of a student entering either the jprtdttate or. the 
undergraduate progr?an, the t^iree major componente» language, businese/economicsi 
__and the. internship , may require differing amounts of time to complete and may 
be oompIHed^.Jtn-iFan'ing sequences. Typicatlly, however, undergraduates enter the 
program hAvW had steveral years of foreign language trbudy in high School. They 
Vare usually eliglWe to take the 300-level business laAguige courses in their 
second or third year. This <!ompletes their language requirement, but they of ten 
feel .the need to continue taking course woVk in the foreign language as a way 
of keepirtg up their skills ♦ For those who wish to go on or who come iYi at a 
higher, level there is the possibility- of a two^oourse sequence in business 
langvjfAge at, the 400 or senior level* ^ • 

Bo^- sequences lead l^oward ' business language exams. In French, the 
300-level qourses prepare students for the Cej'.tificat pr?iticiue, of the CCIP 
•*aLnd'"t"he ^0&>«i^ourse3. lead to the Dipl^me suporieur or 'the CCIP. ' In Spanish , 
the sequences ar^ similar^ with exams sponsored by- the CC:^« In German, the 
courses will soon have, as an external feoal the Diplopr^i^tschaf tsdeutsch., based 
exam "which wil^i^^be^ appropriate . for students conjplfeAing the upper-level 
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.courses. •* *< > te, - , a 

The graduate student cefn expect at leasjb three semesters of * course work - 
and a four-mo^th internship* It is expected that wi enter^^g graduate student ' 
show some previous undergraduate course wdrk in ecoaomics and/ojr bu^iness'ar\d ]^ * 
hate languagef proficiei;icy-^igh enough to allow taking graduate -levbl courses .'i • 
If there ib a deficiency; in any of these areas, additional course work is ^ 
required for- i»eraedUti6rt. "V / * •■ ' * < 



A recentt survey of '^alijmni of -ti^e pri^am is ,in the- process ^f being ..'anW.ysed^ 
and prepared for publication, by Professors ft«ymond:.Schaub.And' O^dfifrdy Vo^^ 
While I do rtot have all tKe details at hand, sowe of .the re^tdts'^ al^ MiArtterestt^ 
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kboxjA 100 letters -were raailftd. The response rate was Of those responding, 

more than 95i are employed. Tor 6oi of tho^e responding, their job has some 
kind of internalional aspect; 70^ saiil they use foreign language skills in their 
work. . ^ V 

I should like to tvm briefly to some plans for the future before drawing 
a conclusion. The present program has four aspects, as follows: upgrading the 
present prograniv requirement 8 (undergraduate), program development in new areas, 
and two initiatives aimed at stabiliij^ion, ^First, upgrading. *At present, we 
have under discviBsion^a prc^osal to increase the level of course work in language 
in the undergr^uate program* We feel that students coining out of the IIT pro- 
grim should have language proficiency at the level. The second initiative 
is in- pi^ogram development. Under a Title VI (Hl,ghcr Education Act) gr^t secured 
by Department Head John Hubbard, four faculty members have quarter released. time 
for two years to develop and implement courses in language for techno- 

logy. These will very likel:^ become options in the LIT programs. The final 
two undertakings are in. the stabiliiation area; one Is a recruitment campaign, 
while the other is a -pursuit of endowment funding. At least once a month for 
the past -Several years, Professor John Hubbard, occasionally accompanied, by 
other faculty members, visits area high schools to promote our programs and keep 
t,^erL.in th0 raiiSs of counselors and prospective students.. The endowment pro- 
ject is being embarked upon by Professor Raymond Schaiib, whp will be on sabba- 
tical leave for 1984-t985 with the goal of raising two million dollars in, order 
to give the X^angxiage and International Trade programs a secure base of permanent 
funding* ^ . ' 

• % 

I Should like to cgn^slude- byiuyihg a word about some of the durrenv debate 
on «duca£ion* and particularly the hummkiies.^ Sole are saying that careerism 
is wiak'ening- the *tradJ.,tionttl .rple of theHiumanities in shapl/ig the intellectual 
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and ethical i^ivea of the country '^citltens. The concern for gaining marketable 
aktllo Is seen as too narrow a goal. I feel that the programs that have been 
successful for us do respond to the ne«d to prepare for a career but do not 

c 

betray the tradition of molding ^he outlook of respolsirble citizens. Meeting 
the need for young people to become aware of their nation's role In the surround- 
ing world -4^s part of a humanities tradition that goes back to antiquity, and it 
is a basic part of bur programs. Furthermore, the link betvieen' poor trade 
relations with othetr countries and the outbrea^of . hostillti«^ is a lesson that 
nations have had to relearji many times over, most recently in the 1930' s.. Now ' 
that -the potential consequencej|, (MT global conflict are of a different order of 



magrtitude than ^ years ago, it seem^ reasonable' that programs that^give students 

at least an inkling of ' one^ imftortant aspect of international relations are serv- 

> ■ ■ 

ing the needs of the na^-ion and may give some hope for a better future. 
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Eastern Michigan UniveraiUr 
LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL TRAdX. 
Check Sheet for the B*-A. Major 

Name , ' Student Number 



V. 



I. Basic Studies (Courses recommended In keeping with the Basic 

Studies I'equirements outlined In the EMU Undergraduate Catalog.) 

Group I: Language Area (Three courses required ) 

1* £)NG 121 (If your SAT score\ls below 400 or your ACT 

score is below 17, you must^take ENG 120 first.) 

2. ^SPH ^1 or 124. \ 

3. The foreign language componeri^ is satisfied by your 

major requirements. \ 

Group II; Science and Mathematics /irea (Three cour ses^required ) 

1« ^One lab science course in biology, chemistry/ geography, 

geology, physics, astronomy or psychology. 

2. A second lab science course or a course in mathematics. * 

3. O ne elective course in Group II.* 

=<^Math U& and 119 are reader <!id' for a nlinor in Business Compute'r 
Systems or Production ^ysten^is Analysis. 

... ■ ' 

Group III; Social Sciettce A^ea (Five courses required ) . 

1. PLS 112, 113 or 202. 

2. HIS 101, 102 or .105. 

3. ECO 201 and 202. • , 

4. ^GEO UO, .' 

Humanities Area (Four courses required ) 

1«> 2. Two literature t^ourses in the English Department or 

two Intermediate (221, 222) or advanced foreign language 
literature courses. 

3. ^One course in philosophy or religion. ' 

4. One course in art, music or dramatic arts. 

(Physical Education Requirement: Two semester hours in physical 
education activity courses are required for graduation.) 
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. -2- ■ . . • . . 

H, Requirements for the Major •> j ^ ' 

•A • Buaineas and Economics ^Semester hours required; 30 ) 

1. With the advisor's approval, the student shall construct 
a 21-24 hour program in business which will usually 
consist of a minor in an operational area: Accounting, 

^ Legal Assistant Program, Office Administration, Executive 

Secretary Program, Business Computer Systems, Finance, 
Industrial Technology, Management, Marketing, Production 
Systems Analysis, etc. (We anticipate that, for most "of 
our graduates, marketing will be the area of greatest 
career potential*) It is strongly recommended thlt all 
students take BE 100 f^r International Trade. 

2. - MKT 460 International Marketing (Three serrieWt^r hours. 

Prerequisites: MKT 360) 'X.^' 
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* 

3. ECO 370 Comparative Economic. Systems (Three semester 
hours. Prerequisites; ECO. 201 ancl 202) 

ECO 480 International Economics (Three semester h^urs. 
Prerequisites: ECO 201 and 202) 

4. Upper -level Electives in Business and Economics: With 
the advisor's approval, the student shall, if necessary, 
take additional upper -level courses in business and eco- 
nomics to complete the 30 semester hours required. > 

^' Language and Area Studies (Semester h6^rs required; 27 ) 

1. i^anguage (Minimum semester hours required: 18). ' 



French, German or Spanish 121, 122 (Five semester hours 
each; ppen to general students, majors and minors.)^ 

^French, G.erman^ or Spanish 221, 222 and 233, 234 (Three 
semester hoyirs each; open t« general^students^ majors 
and minors.)- ' 

French, German or Spanish for Internatiollc^ Trade 361, 
362 (Three semester hours each; .'r,eqiiir ed "Cf all ma'jore; 

open to qualified general students and minors,) 

* ■ ■ * 

NOTE : Incoming students with advanced profltlency (300- 
level or- pibove) shall take, after consultation with the 
advisor, -361-362 a«d/or\ 446-447 and additional semester 
hour$ of 300- and/or . 400-level lanfs[^age courses to 
complete the 18 semester hours required. 
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2. 



OR 



GEO/HIS 316 Historj/ and Geography of Modern Europe 
(Six semester ho\i^4; offered in the winter * semes ter of 
even-numbered years. Prerequisites: Geography 110 
and History 101 (or 102 or 105,)) .. . • 

i GEO/HIS 317 History and Geography of Spanish America 
(Six semester . hours; offered in the fall semester of even- 
numbered years. Prerequisitee: Geography 110 and 
HistorylOl (or 102 or 105.)) 

NOTE: Three- hours of GEO/HIS 316 or 317 may be applied 
to a major .or minor in History and Geography and to Group 
" ' III of Basic Studies. , 



3. Political Science (Three semester hours)-. 

^ The student shall take, me course from the following list: 



PLS 211 

22,0 



European Ppptical Systems 
Comparative Legal Sya terns ■ ' , . 
271 Introduction to International Relations 
341 international Law ' 
342. InternatTonal Organization 
. ^ - 354 Government and Politics of Canada 

367 Contemporary Political Systems of Latin America 
NOTE: The prerequisites for this course are 
. a' PLS 112 and 2ia. . 

' 'ft ^ 

^ • Field Experience (Semester houirs required: 3 ) . ^ 

. FLA 387 or 487 Cooperative Educatfon in Language and Inter- 
national Trade. (Three semester hours each) 



OR 



yLA 489 internshi{:> ^ Language and International Trade (Three 
semester hours) 

NOTE ; Depending °on the nature of the work experience, the 
studen^may substitute three additional hours of Internship or 
i cooperative education experle^e for lower -level language 
courses If he has demtsns trated proficiency at those levels; or 
he may substitute three additional hours' for other courses 
In the program In which h^ has flemons trated competence. 
The option will be determined In consultation with the advisor 
on an Individual basis, especially since s«me students will 
complete cooperative education and Internship positions (last- 
ing longer than one semester)' in French-, German- and 
Spanlsh-spealcin/ countries. 
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Eastern Hlchip.an University 
MA In Languafe and International Trade 

(Graduate hpurs required; 30) , 

The Department of Foreign LanguaRes and Blllnf.ual Studies, In cooperation 
with the College of Business, offers a Master of Arts In Lanpuap.e and Inter- 
national , Trade which will Inteprate the study of modern foreign lanp;uapes and 
Cul'tVires.wlth preparation In the field of international business. This MA 
ia^ designed to proniote" cultural awareness and sensitivity i^lth reference to 
oiijj own society as well to societies of other world repions, and to provide 
students with the skills, knowledge, and understanding needed for competent 
Pfirformance in an international environment. At least 30 hours of graduate- 
level courses are required for graduation. 

Bu siness and Economics Area Core Program 15-18 Semester Fours 



Business: At least courses in business are required. The 

following is a representative list from v/hich appropriate courses 
Ciin be chosen (consult the Graduate Catalog for prerequisites)- 

M1CT,510 Marketing (3 sem hours) . ' , . 

MICT^520 International Business (3 sem hours) 

MGt 501 Management:'^ Concepts, Principles, and Pra(itice (3 sem hours) 

MGT 576 Corporate Social Policy (3 sem hours) 

' •' ' 7 

• MGT 5C0 Management^of Organizational Beljaylor (3 &em hours.) 

Students who have had a basic management and/or marketing course/must 
substitute an appropi'tale course(s) in consultation with arr-jrttdpor . 
Substitute.s^could be chosen from among the following courses (consult 
the Graduate Catalog for prerequisites) : 

ACC 501 Accounting Principles (3. sem hours) - 
Fi'N 502 Financial Principles (3 dem hours) 

FIN 5^0 International Finance (3' sera hours) • 

I ■ .if 

^ ADS 503 Legal envlrontnent of Business (> sera hours) 

. ADS 5 30- Modern Commercial Lav; (3 sert hours) 

OR! 501 Introductory Probability and Statistics for Business (3 sem hours) 

OPvI .502 • tritroduction to Computers and Programming (3 sem hours; 

-. iHSQHnilcs: At least t-kree courses in economics are required. This 
iU a representative list from which appropriate courses can be chosen 
(consult the Graduate Catalog for prerequisites); 

ECO 501 Ijjpcroeconoraic Theory and Policy (3 sem hours) , 

ECO 502 Mlcropconomlc Theory and Policy (3 sem hours) | 



ECO 508 Intilrnatlonal. Economics (3 sem hours) 

0 *■ 



ECO 575 The Economics of Socialism (3 sen hours) • ' 

ECO 50O International Trade: Theory and Pc^tcy (3 aem hours) 

ECO 581 International Monetary System (3 sem hours) 

ECO 585 Economic Growth and Development (3 sem hours) \ 

ECO 586 Econotal^^lanninp, (3 sem hours) 

iang;ua Re Area . 19-12 Seres ter Hours 

Study is required in intensive foreign lanpua{>e courses which include 
cultural components (customs; social, economic, and political structures' 
economic geography: lep.al environment) • 

a. Native English speaker^ with demon&trated proficiency in a foreign 
language must elect, in consul tati6n with an advisor from the 
Department of Foreign Languages, lO-lT. hours of courses for graduate 
credit in that language area. 

b. , iJon-native speakers of English who have .demonstrated English 

proficiency with a score of 80 or above on thef Michigan Test of 
English 1 Language Proficiency (or equivalent) must complete 10-1? 
hours ofl courses for graduate credit in French, German, Spanish 
or Business English for International Students, 

c. llon^natlve speakers of English who. have demonstrated only the minimal 
English proficiency fo^ admission to the Graduate School (a Michigan, 
Test of English Languap.e Proficiency test score of 75--79 or equivalent) 
will also be required to take six (6) hours of advanced English as a 
Second Language courses, in addition to completing 10-11' hours of 
courses for graduate credit in French, German, Spanish or Business 
English for International StudentH 

Cooperat ive Education 

All students are required to complete a cooperative education position 
or an internship in a bqsines? firm, provided an appropriate position 
can be found. Students for whom placemerilk3 cannot be found are asked 
to do an independent study or to take an appropriate course in 
substitution for the co-op placement. 

International Coop erative Education Exchange »^ » 

^ Qualified students may be placed in salaried, cooperative educfatioti 
t;paineGship positions In French, German or Spanish firms in those 
, countries for a minimum of sixteen x^eeks. The placements are 
competitive and are contingent upon available positions* 



DEPARTMENT OP FOREIHU LAWCIJACES 
AilD niLIllCTJAJ, TTUDirr, 
LArTnUACE AIID lrJTrRiIATIOI|AL T^lADE 
CO-OP EPATIVE rnUCATIOn PEOlJIRF.rOTIT 

Introduction V Fpr all stu/d^nts in Lanpua^e and International Tr&de-'-both under-, 
graduates and graduates — cooperative education is a detiree requirement. The 
reason for this requirement is that cooperative education can uniquely -enhance 
our students' education by pivin;^ them the opportunity to apply, test and 
broaden their academic knowledge in an actual working environirent and thereby 
beoome better qualified to enter thfeir professiortal fields after graduation. - . 
LIT Dajors must complete— either in the U.S.' or abroad—at least one full co-op 
placement for three degree credit hours a second co-op placement nay be cor- .• 
pleted for an additional three credit hours. 

If, after- a reasonable effort has been made, -a co-op placement cannot be found,, 
the student nay seek a substitute activity, upon recomrendatlqn of the LIT 
Director.^ Substitute activities include an appropriate course or independent 
study, 'or a volunteer assipniaQnt in business adminisfTatlon. Any substitute 
activity must be approved 'ahead of time by the student's advisor and bv the 
LIT Director. . ' , , ' 

I. Placenent In the \}.S\ ,\ 

A. Descriptio n* a one-semester full-tine v;ork asslpnnent (or equivalent: 
part^tlne) vlth predominant enphasls on uslnR business/administrative 
, skills^ 

1. Does not haye to be lanj^uane related or directly related to inter- 
national business • ' . 

2. If part-*tlme, the time on the job must add up to the equivalent 
of a full-tine asslf>nment (40 hours/week for one semester) • 

3. \^ob^utles can Include some clerical activities (flllnp, typlnp,, 

efcT) or production activities (counter service, manufacturlnf: , 
etc.), but the major responsibilities nust be business adninistratlYe 
In nature (e.r;., scheduling., bookkeepinp^" cash flow, qrderinp, 
personnel, advertising, data proceaslnjrV etc. ) 

4. vSome recent examples* manaper, Dunkin Donuts shon- head office 
assistant, TM] residence hall* management trainee, Seven-^Kleven 
store; trainee^ customs brokerage firm* 

r>. Procedures . \ 

1. Studmt^ are encouraged to locate placements for themselves. \ 
. The Department of forelrn Languapes. and Bilinpual. Studies, 219 
^Alexander Music Buildlnp (4^7-0130), the Einf Cooperative Education 

Office, 2lO Goodlson (407*1005), and the Emi Career Services. 
' Center (487-0316), c^n provide assistance. . 

2. . It isr.helpful ^oT students to make their personal contacts \ 

(families, friends, etc*) aware of their needs and of their 
capabilities- - w 

3. Assignments nust be approved hy the LIT Director and by the '?.m 
* Cooperative Rduqatlon Office, ' ' ^ ^ 

A. Normally, the student p'btalns approval before bfepinninp, an asslnn- 
ment. A studijAt! vrorkirtf\ In nfi administrative position before * 

startinp, the LlV progratt may obtain- approval If the aesipnment 
ivets the co-op crlteriili; * 

/ .' , , \ . 

> ' ' ■ ■ • \ ■ ■ •■ 



5» An EhTI .faculty nember makes an on-site evaluation visits consulting, 

with student and student's supervisor, 
6. The faculty nenber obtains an evaluation ofistudent's v^ork by 

employinp; firn and assifrns a f^rade for» the co-of> cxperiencei 

II. I nternational Cooperative Education ExcUapn^ 

A, Qualified studdnts are nominated for ])lacement abroad , 

B , Criteria of selectlon > 

1, Advanced lanp,uap.e proficiency, 

a. Deterriination is based on* 

1) Professors* evaluation of oral and v/ritten work durinp 
the academic year, . " • 

2) Hritten application. 

3) Oral intcrvievj in the foreirn languap.e. 

b. Students completinp- lan^uape ^ courses at the 300- ard AOO-- levels 
v7ho have not yet lived In a country where the fQ,relrn lanpuaf^e • 
is spoken may qualify, but we stronply reconmen?' that students 
have at least a minimal (6 weeks) immersion experience in the 
lanf^uaf^e before applyinpr, * j 

In Hinh achievement in at least 1P> hours of business /courses and 
basic instruction in macro- and mix:ro~econonics b^^fore' start 
of assip^nment. ' ' 

3* Personal qualities, ^such as inaturityp independence. sel/-reliance , 
that will contribute to the successful cbmpletion of an assipnment. 
The Student should be aware that feelinps of alienation, loneliness^ 
and depression usually identified as; "culture shock/^ are associated 
v;lth residence abroad, niile the experience of a previous stay 
abroad is not required, it can be helpful in preparing the student 
to benefit fully from an assipniuent. 

• 4« Slp.nif leant previous work experience (usually of at least slx-r.onths 
duration). This is not an absolute requirement but is considered 
very helpful , 

5, At least tv/o semesters^ (eipht months') residence in courses in the 
Department of Foreign Lanf^^uap.es and lyilinpual Studies. 

C, i noriinations are r.adc on n competitive basis and only if the review 

committee determines that the candidate possesses the qualifications 
necessary for successful completion of an asSif^nment , 

~^ D. Applicntlons See faculty advisor for forms -and details, . 
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^^^ORKJnil LAMOrAGi', PROORAJ^ i^'OR FAJORS ]N HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT MANAOliKFNT: TKI'. TRAINEESHIP 
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. ■Prench Department 
T^niversity of Houston-Central .•Oempus 
Houston, TX^77rCi^ 
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A Foreign Language Program for Majors in l{o%el and Restaurant Management:-?^ 

The Traineeship . ' 



The two to three-month summer traineeship in a hotel in Europe is 

« 

the raison d'etre of the foreign language program for majors in Hotel 

^^"^aurant Management at the University of Houston-University Park, 
immediately following a year-long ten semester credit hour langjjage 
course^ it is the powerful motivator necessary for rapid acquisition 
of basic skills in the target language; at the same time, it provides 
. "the occasion for continued improvement in the language and for first- 
hand knowledge of the cultural setting of the language. Without it, 
_ the language p.rogram for students in Hotel and Restaurant Management 
could not exist; with it, the program provides, as one student return- 
i^lng from his traineeship. in France has said, one of the mo.st 
meaningful experiences of a university career. 

. As far as we know, the University of Houston's language program for 
majors in Hotel and Restaurant Management (HRM) is the first such pro- 
gram of its kind in the United States'. While developing this new \ 
program has been an extremely interesting experience for all of us in- ' 
^o^'^ed^th^ going has bet^n difficult ^and uncertain precise]^ becajuse, 
for eaJ|^ language, we We had to pioneer in an ar«a^tt?erto unknown 
and ar6 continuing to navigate through uncharted rocks and shoals. As 
the Hilton College of HRM at the University of Houston has no foreign 
language requirement for its majors, our firs't unknown was whether the 
students would respond to the program. 'For six years now, they have in- 
deed enrolled in the language courses i ^nd in Increasing numbers, even 
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though lor moat students the course credks have been in excess of 
even the required outside electlves. „ it is apparent to us that it^s 
the promise of, a traineeship abroad, at the end of a long year of in- 
tensive language^ study, which has • filled the courses. But how to ob- 
tain and organize and operate the traineeships has been another problem; 
and here again, no tradition in the College of HRM of systematic and 
regular internships abroad could show us the way. For all three languages 
in the program— German (1979 - 1981), French (1982 to the present), 
and Spanish (beginning in summer 1985)-the language professors have 
taken upon themselves all detail<%pertaining to the internships. The 
procedures described in this paper are those followed in organizing the 
French traineeships, as it was those traineeships which I was asked to 
develop. 

The first obstacle, in my case, was ignora;^ce. In spring 1981, 
when I agreed to initiate the French component of the language program 
for HRM students, 1 knew nothing about the hotel business and knew no 
one in the industry.' I can say now that this problem', and ail others, 
have best b«en solved through personal contacts— my own and those of 
other people with whom 1 have worked. These contacts, coupled with 
some formal study and on-site observation (described elsewhere), have 
been indispensable ■ in guiding me toward a speaking acquaintance with 
the hotel industry in France. _ It was'forti^e, for example, that the 
deans of pur College of HRM were members of ^ Cornell alumni network, 

'J 

as one of these alumni is general manager of a large hotel in Patis 
^^^^..^5^..^ ^iic^jiiciuiuuat uxvx'axon or an American chain.- This 
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hoLeJ, 1 iaLer discoverea, is d Is L inguished lor iLs excellent training., 
program. The deans ol th.^ Co{l9^ ol HliM also l>ad access ;to anothet 
•important network, made up ol hotel chains who customarily recruit' 
students graduating in Hotel and Restaurant Management at the University; 

il 

op Houston. - The international office of one of these, chains forwai^ded 
• ihtroductory letters in my behalf to its large and prestigiotis hotel 
in Paris. The flRM College opened another door for me when they made 
me their represeii^ative -on the council of the Houston chapter of the 
French-American Chamber of Cqmmtirce. ThrouferTa ne^ ^cquaintance in this 
•organization, I met a family fanu)us in Vrance' as caterers and chocolate 



manufacturers, who were planning It that time to open a rather large 
operation , in Houston. Anothef French-American Chamber of^«mmerce 



mem- 



ber sent It^ters introducing me to the of f icers" in'a French chain with 
a new hotel in Houston. A friend -of 'fhe chairman of the French Depart- 
ment had just signed a contract for the Texas franchise of a chain of 
budget class French hotels, and his influence carried me into their 
lar^e/ French operation. 'This same peyson-is a franchisee of several 
hotels in an American chain which. In its international division, has 
tour hotels in France; thr^gh him, 1 ha^WiitJ^ductions to the general 
manager of these hotels. Finally, the organl^r of the P^is Chamber 
of Coimuerce and industry's sem'lnar on the socio-economic situation in 
France which 1 attended in summer 1981 pu't me inj^ouch, through fier 
own family connections,^ with another French hotel chain which, coinci- 
dentally, . was building a hotel in HouJ^ton. * >^ . 

•Ail of these people have played a pact in my continuing 'ed\ication, 
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. or recycling process, giving me Lhe basic luformaLlon necessary for 

preparing students tor traintjesliipa in France. They all received' me 

courteously, and all agreed enthusiastically to'accept American trainees. . 

During tlie first summer, 17 traineeships were available, with 15 in 

the various hotel chains referred to above and 2 in the elegant and 

s 

weLi-known restaurant managed by the caterers planning a branch opera- 
tion in Houston, Their ready agreement, to participate in our project 
waa due to a variety of motivations. Not the least important of ' these 
was Lhe fact that the program served «i.ur mutual interests. • French in- ' 
vestors in th^>ospitalit^>?» industry in tlie - United Spates believed they 
would benefit frmn the existence of a pool of American employees whom 

"^ey had trained themselves. Furthermore, they would profit from the 
more wide-spread acquaintance of their product which cooperation with 
the University of Houston would bring. T)ie American students' ability 
to communicate with American clientele in their establishments in France 

I during the tourist season would be anot^ier advantage. 

^ However, ^^fcW)ugh the novelty of working wit|h American students in ' 
an Ajnerican hotel management^oliege was appealing, ^ a vei;y important 4 , 
factor in their decision to accept our trainees was that hotels and 
restaurants in France ar^, already accustcKined to training students for 
careers in their industry. The kind of expeRience we were proposing— 
the oppoptunity^to learn jiew business practices in a foreign country 
while perfecting the language of that country — that kind of experience 
is built into thQ cui^iculum of European hotel schools, ^nd the hotels' 
cooperation is taken for granted. Language study is required by the 
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schools as a matter of course, as at least one foreign language is ex- 

•X, 
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percted ot empioyeets i^^eveu budget class hotels, and higher quality 

hotels have personnltl ai)eaklng at least two foreign languages, of which 

' ^ . - .... *- . ' 

oiie must be English. The best bluropean programs In hotel management 

-noVonly olfer but require tralneeships abroad. Hotel, schools In 

l^rance, Germany, Switzerland, t^e Netherlands, fl'p example, have on- 

going agreements with hotel^halns In France, who decide In about |Iarch 

of each year^ how many traine'es they can' acqommodate In their various 

^'hotel/. Reciprocally," French students art? placed in hotels In other 

European countries as well as\n the United States. It is the hotel 

schools^who take the responsibility for arranging the tralneeships. This 

is not difficult, as the hotels; for their part, 'feel that it is natural 

i 

and desirable to participate in the education of their future employees. 
Many a ' ho t^T^ager has himself been a student trainee in a- foreign 
land. 




Fo<f all their enthi^^iasm, French hotel chains recognized t^e diffi- 
culty. Involved in legalizing the presence of American trainees in their 
hotels, as the trainees, like their European counterparts ,'H^ould be actually 
working in the various departments of the hotel and would be receiving 
a small stipend. The next step in setting up" the tralneeships, then, 
vTas getting in contact with the Centre International d'Etudiants et de 
Stagialres (C.l.E.S.), which would provide the necessary legal framework, 
setting up the procedure for enrolling the students in the social se- 
curity medical coverage and for disbursing the stipend". The fJmal step 
in the process was the preparation of the students' dossiers, which, 
certifying the students' enrollment in good ^jtand^lng at the Univeplty 
of Houston, would allow them to abtaln a student visa issued by the 
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Consulate General ot France. XL is this visa, defining the students 
as. scsudent trainees and ngt employees, which permits .the operation of 
the traineeships. 

In the first year of the French traineeships, the .conditions of. 
the traineeships differed slightly from company to company;' but now, 
after two years' experience, we are able . to 'nego't iate th-e same condi- " 
tions for -each student participating. The lungth of the traineeships 
has been tistablished at two montlist beginning in mid'june and endihg 
in mid August. As our spring semester endsin mid May. this schedule 
allows the students a month of travel, i^ they can aMord it, before • 
they begin their work assignment.'' Experience has taught us to limit 

t,raineeships to hotel chains accustomed to operating training programs 

V 

tor students in European Hotel schools; these programs are well con- 
ceivi^d and conscientiousJLy operated. in larger hotels, students are " 
assigned to the one or two departments they are most interested in, 

4 § 

while the smaller hotels provide experience in all ^partments of th( 
hotel. In all cases, a student's language i\^el is factor in his • 
placement; and as his language im/Toves, he is provided more occasions ' 
to come in direct contact with the hotel's clients. Students partici- 
pate in the arqund-the-clock scheduling ekpected of all hotel employees. 
They work the same number of hours as the regul{|r hotel employees, with 
two consecutive days off out of seven. While their stipend amounts to 
no more than pocket money, they afe provided full board and a roo'm. 
All but two or three each summer have been. housed in the hotels where 
they work. This is by far the best arrangement, from the points of view 
not only of convenience but also of economy arid security. The only stu- 
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denta who -Txave left the traineusl4l? program betore the end of the 
contracted time have been those not housed in the hotel' where they were 
working. in 1982, three left the program within 2 weeks, and in 1983, 
one left within 2 days. in 1984, all students" will have a room in the 
hotoi providing the traineeship, fyr the two-month period of theic 
training. No two students from the University of Houston program are 
assigned to the same hotel. The assignments for '1984 are typical- of 
- the other summers: six students -will be in Paris or the near envirot^s 
and ten will be in the provinces, scattered from To*rcoing to MarseilTe) 
and from Toulouse to" Strasbourg. Students must bear ^11 cost of transN 
Atlantic and personal travel; however, those' who are placed outside 
Paris are generally reimbursed for. travel between Paris and their 

■ 

' assigned hotels, by the hotel chains themselves. This gesture is indica- 
tive of ^the spirit of cooperation of the participating hotels. 

The evaluation of a program like th^s inevitably reveals that its 
problems stem principally from insufficient of diminishing funding. Such 
a program requires not only initial bjut also continuing planning with 
the general managers and training managers of the' participating hotels 
throughout the year. it needs to provide liaison and monitoring during 
the traineesl^ps, in, order to minimize the problems of a cultural or 
logistical nature which can hinder adaptation to a new and difficult 
work environment. It would benefit fri^a pre-traineeship on-site 

« 

transition course for the trainees, as well as from an exchange program 
with a European ho'tel school. y 

. Financial problems asi(^e, our program, though still embryohic, is 
demonstrably an educational triumph. The long-term goals of the students 

* ♦ 

eaah year have Included eventual employment in a hotel company with 
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• internationai -interests. Their immediate goals for the traini^eship 
■period arti the ioiiowino; to "activate" anil improve the language '"^ 
they have spent the previous nine months learning; to become acquainted 
with^the hottl and res(|i>urant busines« as it is practiced in France, 
. and with the l-rench manner of getting work done; to make friends among 
their colleaguei^; and finally to travel, to learn as much as possible 
abwut tlie country, its people, "their customs, their interests and pr-g^.- 
ties, the socio-economic framework of their lives. These are ambitiJCs 
goals for a three-moilth peribti, and they are realized only partially. 
But no student has returned unchanged , from his- French inte.rnship. 

First of all, their ability to use and Comprehend the language ha^ 
taken a suffctantia^leap during their tra iheeships . In the three years 
of operatic^ of the French program for HRM. majors, the students have 
gained, duVing the ^-nine-jnonth academic course (discussed elsewhere), 
an average bf 90 points on the College Board achievement test, with the 
individual scoues ranging from 30 to 160 points. After the summer in 
France, a period of from two to three .months, depending upon the students' 
finanqiai means, individual gains have ranged from 50 to 110 points, 
with the average rise in achievement score at 80, or almost the same ' 
rise as during the aaii^mic year. We know that the_ students experience 
a grtfat deal of difficulty both linguistically and socially during the 
first month of th^tfT traineeship, saved, in the cases of those whose 
French is weakest, by their knowledge of and experience in the hotel 
and restaurant business back home. It is in the second month that they 
can be^n to interact effectively with their supervisors and fellow 

^ ■ V ^ • ■ 

employees arid begin to achieve a part of their other less tangible 
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goals: knowledge of French business, French people and their mod^s 
of life, and of France itself. They return not only proficient . 

in the language they set out to practice on site, but also with a 
new consciousness of other people and other opportunities, of which 
they had had only dim intimations before their summer experience as 
hotel management trainees in France, 




Fannie Scott Howard Tapper 
Department of French » 
University of Houston-University Park 
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so v;h;\t can I DO ^or you, yoiino lady? 

OR 

FACULTY TN'^ERNSHIBS IN PIISINFTS SEOTOR 



Dr. Joenne Spinale 

• Coordinator 
Department of Modern Lanp;uages 
Pentloy College 
Waltham, MA 
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■ After having, taught French for ten year-s at a major Liberal Arts 
university in the Boston area , I aecepted the 'challenge of a new . 
'position to create and direct the Modern -Languages Program at a small 
private suburr-an- business institution. The transition from one pro- 
fessional context to another was relatively smooth, except-for a' 
preliminary case of "culture shock' - -w>iat does one do when one's 
departmental offerings are only non-restrieted electives in- a buyer's 
marl<e.t of accountancy, financ^, -computer science, management, and 
marketing' majors? 

There was one viable remedy! Twould make the "business con-(' 
nection" and somehow acquire the prdctica,l comittercial experience ahd 
expertise needed to "fit" in an educational context catering to 
professional fy-oriented students. But, how? 

After brainstorpiing to the point of migraine one day, I immediately 

-ran to the yellow pages. Searching under "A") I went fr^bm "abrasives" 

■ t> ■ 

to "actordians" to "accounting", finally finding "advertising," a long- 
time fantasy for me. Determined, I went to the fjrst advertising 
agency listed alphabetically, armed only with n^rve, good intentions,* 
a crisp new copy of my resume. 

What would I say?' I asked myself, fearing the possibility 9f 
encou: tering a secretarial cerberus at the reception desk. ^^Wi^s^ a Mona 
■ Lisa 5rr-;Hand an edge of emergency, I requested tb see the president 
of the- 'agency. • ' 

"Who is calling?" snapped the secretary dryly. 

"Dr. Spinale," was my assertive reply, while slipping my Ph.D in 
Ron.ance Languages into my back pocket momentarily, and attempting to 
appear as a colleague of Marcus Welby, M.D. 
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"Oh, yes, yes!" stuttered the Secretary," jist a second . 



go 



right in. .." She>-assumed that my mission must , be of (najor medical 
, importance. Ah, that "Dr." in front of niy><me> was deceivi^. 

Two mi'nutes later, I waltzed into the president's office. 

R.B., the president, (whgl could have eajily passed for the 
Godfather)-, was much tpo preocc>ipied with a phone Call to question or 
dispute my presence in the inner sanctum, or to buzz security to evict 
me. What would I say to this' pear-shaped»napol eonic ad executive? 

"So what can I do for you, young lady?" He^was speaking to me! 

Mustering my courage, I- proceeded with my plea;^ was a professj^r 
and director of Modern Languages at" a business college, with no. 
experience in this realm^ In.order"to effectively "sell" my subject 

* ' 

to students in-good faith, I needed to know where my field of ^pegial- 
i/^ation would 'De useful in the world of marketing, public rerations, 
promotions, and^dvertising. I handed him my resume. Would he allow me 
to be a summer intern in his agency? 

V "I don^nave the time'to read^ your vi ta, what do you have to 
offer?" he grunted. I felt as if he had stepped on my tongue. 

Without a modicum oT modesty, I looked the president . strai ght i?i 
the eye. and proclaimed as if reciting from the Girl Scout handbook: 
"I am intelligent, hard-working, creative, and eager to learn!" 

"Start tomorrow," were the two words that I was hungry to hear, 
and he was .cranting^my wish to my amazement and deligWi 

Ahdt transpired during that summer changed my enti rq 'sel f-ima.ge ' 
and policed my esteem in the eyes of my colt^gue^ in business 
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disciiiVineS. I was a "luxury" or an elective in the hallowed halU 
of ■.business studies,- tut I'had made an effort td le*rn how to link 
with other -departments .at''the^ col lege. Instead of dn(*outcas't, I', 
became a, celebrity. ' ' ' 

Students were "sold" ori Modern Languages by my "spi'el," about on- 

4* « " 

thepjT5b experience '..and anecdotes .on how I could' catch cul tural ly inac- 
curate or o/fensive marketing mi stake^ecause 'of my foreign l anguagt 
background, ultima\e}y saving, money andX^ce for the agency., 

In addition to writing pres's releases, editing, advej^tising 
campaigns,^ and compos.in.g "spots", fqr radft) and television,' T wasr^^ ^ 
trained in the office by the President and the creatiye director to 
create and produce commerciaTs. My sensitivity and aptitude, for 
language enabled "hie to ^become a master a.t "verbal" vol leybal K "' ■ Wards • 
and cross-cultural insights were^yimportant in advertising ■ ^as in ( 
academia. Consequently, all of the agency's public relations accounts 
with ethnic overtones wene automatically assigned to me!- . • 

Three of my commercials aired on local television stations. 
Students and colleagues who saw them, discussed their conception and pro 
duc-tion with- me at length. My professional expertise surpassed the -m. 
mastery of irre^lar verbs. r , 

The presidmrtj^f^he agency, who generously gave me a chance, to 
learn and explore a new world at the (beginning of the summer w.as now 
paj'inj^me for my services because I had become a' valuable resource and, 
at the bottom line, was actually making money for him and lending an 

aura- of p>-es tige to B.H., and M. Inc. as the resident "language 

» • i- 

soeci ali s"t. " 
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The fringe benefits, aside from ego bui 1 dihgyAn^^heer elation, 
included countless invitations to^media-spoosoj?^d'os'ocial^vents,.a 
marvel olis- means of introduction to othersyfn al.l /aspects of Com- 
munications . • " • / 

When the^summer came" to a close, it was somewhat difficult to ' - " / 

V . . /. 

calm do^rt and resume the placid life-of a pfofessor. I had definitely/ / •-• 
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change.d and grown professionally. Jhe supV^eme compliment was^ the 
agency's offer to retain my services as a part-time consultant! ' Moi ! " 

My success in the wild kingdom of an. advertising agency prompted 
me to climb hi^||r. THe next summer, I talked my way. irfto an intern-. ' 
ship in 'the* outrageous arena of the promotions .department of Boston's 
WBr radio and'ttelavisi on ( number one in the'a^i^a!). What began as. a 
nine tO'five job dreaming upland processing upbeat contests, writing 
catcny pronrs ^ahd press releases", 1 ogging. radio traffic, and planning 
comTiiercials an'd ..ddvert-iseinents, evolved into a 5 a^m. to 5 p.m. day, 
when the producer Of the Dave Ma^nard Show, a popular morning program, 
inVited me to assist in its co-production. It was an oifPer 1 coul\d not refuse! 
The. privileged duali^ty of mv internship issued jolS offers, invaluable 
marketing experience, on-hands use of the computer as a radio production 

. a 

aid, access to a vast communications network in the northeast, and entry-, 
into the most, creative context of my professional life. / '-^^ 

My internships in advertising, radio production, promotions,, and 
public relations were instrumental in enabling rne to gain credibility and ■ 
respect -in the eyes of both the business faculty and students at Bentley . 
College, and in increasing the enrollments in Modern Languages 300'o! » 
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Colleagues in foreign languages, do not. hesi tate, to fulfill 
your fantasies :/make the "business. connectid?i"! . Internships are." 
no.t only^for students. Most employers would 'be happy to have 
oonscientious adults work for them,, making a worthy contribution 

t ■ \ , 

•while learning. An internship is a valuable raulti -dimensional 
experience that is conducive to adventure,- Stimul ation , personal/ 
and prof-ssionaftii^yelopment and'the establishment of Contacts. ' 
Bring your experience back to your students and to your colleagues! 

By the way, next summer, I will be interning in television. 
The possibilities are limitless! ' ' . ■ 

■ ' ■ ■'" 

« ■ ' •, 
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% , ■ I'he ACTFL/ETS Oral/ Pro f iciency Interview: 

' . I ' 

A Speaking' Test . for Mul tilevel Language Programs v 

^Revised version of a speach delivered ^t the Eastern Michigan University ' 

Conference on Languages for Business and the Professions, Dearborn, Michigan, 
P 

Saturday, Apr il ■ 7 , /1984 ) '^'i- ' 

by J. Saqford Dugan 

. 1" 3 review of the history of 1 angu^flge testing in this c^-ntury, Bernard 
Spolsky ( 1978) ideatifies three principal trends, the pr'esc ienV if ic , the 
psychometric-structuralist, and the integrat,ive soc iol ingu-ist icj . In the 
pre-scientif ic trend, which dominated until 1952 and which^'may still be used 
as an informal measure in the classroom, the evaluation of language performance 
was entirely a matter' of tjie judgment of an expef^ienced teacher. Implied in 
this account is the lack of a^^standard ized' procedure and terminology by which 
raters could identify levels of proficiency. In the early 1950 's, Spolsky 
continues, this approach was at tricked as being unreliable; the results of 
such tests were not neadily reproducible.riind; hence, suspect. The .psychomet ic- 
structuralist trend seeks to corftribute to language testing a scientific rigor 
offered by techniques in psychology and a sound theolretical basis offered by 

^oth psychology and linguistics. These contributions, made over three decades 
have been significant, but problems remain. The demands of the scientific 
approach require the making of tests that have reproducible res^llts. This^ 
is most Teadily achieved in the short-answer, multiple-choice format, ' which 
works well in the reading and listening modes but is less practical in the. 

. speaking" mode arid not feasible for composition and interview tasks. The 
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contribution of strubtural Itu^/uistic thiory is to define language as an entity 

\. ♦ 
.having perceivable and^ hence, learnable patterns. Th-ese patte^rns serve as dn 

organizir^ basis for the scientifically constr^ucted test and a guide for 
v-^ ^ generating^the discrete-point itet[js characteristic of thos/ tests. Spolsky 
, ^ ' notes that" the psychomet ic-structural ist treild does not fulfill entirely the 

dimensions of the'tasks required in the pre-s'c?tentiflc trend, which allows for 
^ .face-to-face exchange and written compositions. But it does motivate those, 

working in that mode t\ improve techniques in an effort to achieve greater 
reliability. The third trend ide.ntlfied by Spolsky, associated with a 19^1 study 

I^in B- Carroll, emphasizes the importance of the "communicative ef<^ect" of 
an utterahce and the necessity of approaching the "normal communicat-ive 
situation" in testing.- The first part, of this definition assumes that language 
use is more than just the^otal of discrete parts of that tests sli^d tap the 
integrative ability that allows the language user to manipul ate language ef- 
fectively. The second aspect of this trend emphasizes using the language in a 
test situation parallel to that in whicfh users normally perform. This Involved 

o 

measuring the candidate's overall ability to perform and allowing for vari6.ties 
of ways to handle a given specific situation. ^ 

In her extensive review of the history of foreign langua^ education, 
Judith E. Liskin-Gasparro (1984, pp. 17-18) sketches- an outline of what i^ known 
about the discipline from antiquity to the present.' in passages on the teaching 
of foreign languages in the United States JhrTne' t went let h centJ^y she, points 
out that the roots of the aural-oral method reach back prior to Wo„ria War II 
to a project under the sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Rockefeller Foundatio/. This intensive training method, which combines 
explanations of language stVucture by linguists and hours of drill and oral 
p.ractice with native speakei^, -was api^lied mainly to uncommonly taught language^ 
and was adopted by the U.S. Armed Services durijl^he World War II. Following 
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the War, what had become known as tlte "Army Method" was carried on in the 
Foreign Service Institute and in certain schooLs and universities. P * 

Now, as 1 have itidicated, the major contribution of the psychometic- 
structuralist trend is a set of wel 1 4stab 1 ished , standard iZed 'examiuat ions, 
whose reli^ility and validity are demonstrable, at least for the listening ^ 
and reading skills. At the time this trend was being established in the early 
195p's steps were being taken that led to establishing a test for foreign 
languages speaking ability whose reliability and validity are also high and 
which is gaining wfde currency today. This development, as' described by Claudia 
P. Wilds (1975), and Rahdall I,. Jones (1975), occurred at the Foreign Service 
institute, a school responsible for training employees'of the U.S. Departinent 
of State for overseas assignments. The impetus, very practical in nature, was 
the realization in 1952 that no inventory of foreign language skills existed ^ 
for Department of State personnel. There was a clear-^eed for a standard 
measure of the skills that would be used by''foreign service officers, namely 
speaking and reading. The F.S.^1. sought to develop a method that would produce 
consistent results and a set of descriptions that would indicate clearly to the 
potential employer, that is, the U.S. Embassy abroad, what were the capabilities 
of the prospective employee. It was these descriptions and a notion of the stages 
through which learners progress that were missing in the pre-sc lent if Ic trend. 
By 1956 thi oral interview test was being used in a practicable form, and in 
the summer of 1958 a mandatory testing program was instituted by the Department 
of State. Other U;S. agencies siding employees abroad, such as the U.S. 
Information Agency, the U.S. Agency for International Development, and others," 
followed suit. The number of languages tests given by government agencies by 
1967 was on the order of 3,000 per year in 40 different languages". The folio 
year, an ad-hoc committee of those various government agencies, later to be' 
. \ 
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as the Interagency Language Roundtable, workedkout a broad definition of 

language behavior characteristics that applies to the diverse languages, and 

.rates performance at different levels (Jones, 1975, p. 1). , 

•• It was during the 1960 's tlmt the F.S.I, interview procedure and rating 

^cale of oral proficiency began to pove outside the government and into the 

academic "sector when the Educational Testing s'eryice took over ^^^le task of • 

rating Peace Corps traiijees. (Liskin-Gasparro i 1984,. p. 22). Fol Lowing, that , 

h.T.S. developed pr'c^cedures and standards for certification in bilingual education 

in various states with a large Spanish-speaking ' |*opul ation . During- those years 

tt ■ ■ 

the F.S.I, procedure was in continuous use in government agencies. The major 

impetus that has brought the procedure to fhe attention of academics throughout 

the country is a growing concern about a desire- to improve foreign languages 

education. This was articulated in the President's Commission Reptirt of 1979 

entitled "Strength Through Wisdom." That document declared not only the general 

W 

lack of proficiency in foreign languages among the nations 's populace but also/ 
the lack of widely accepted standards of proficiency. With the incentive of 
grants from public and private sources ACTFL and ETS began to develop training 
workshops tliat are designed to give participants skills in rating samples of 
speech and in elicltingj speech from candidates in a f ace- to-f ace interview. .It 
was at one such workshop held in California last September that I received my 
training and the impetus to pursue interview testing. These workshops are 
gradually disseijiinating the pro'cedure into various parts of the country. Recently 
ACTFL has announced approval of funding for three important • projects that are 
aimed at the goal of establishing widely recognized proficiency standards. One 
is to develop proficiency guidelines in Russian and other less commonly taught 
languages. A second, supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary' - 
Education and the-EXXON Education Foundation, is to support the esl^abl ishment 
of a Permanent Regional Center for Language at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The third, with support from the Department of Education, is to put Into place 

""lid 



a proficiency-based component for teacher certification in the state of Texas. 
* y ^ Another, indication of the current recognition given to the procedure that- 

I 

is variously called the FSl, DLI (Defense Laii^y^agfes Institute), or ILR 
(Interagency Language Roundtable) interview is»^4-i use in research-. A recent 
collection of articles on research in language .learriihg edited by John W. Oiler, 
" % Jr., "gives a prominent ^^^^if^e to the FSl interview (Oiler 1983). in another area,. 

■ thQ has recently begun to offer the Test" of Spoken English, a speaking test 

that can be administered in language laborator:^ tliroughout the world; the 
candidates' tapes are then .sent to ETS for s>(»Ang'. The criterion variable 
used in developing the various parts of this test was the FSl interview. '/l-urther- 
more, I have learned that high school students taking the achievement test in. 
a foreign language t^ill soon have to do a telephone interview in the language.. 
... With the rapid advances^ in telecommunications that have surprised experts j^a 
the^last few year (Wellborn, 1984), the face-to-face interview on Video may 
become readily available sooner that we think. 
' ' Description of the Oral Proficiency Inter view 

♦ 

yrom the point of View of an uninformed spectator the interview appears ^ 
to be a conversation between two or, sometimes, three people lasting ten to* ^ 
, . thirty minutes and usually including a role play in which the' speakers participate 
, in a spontaneous dialogue based on a randomly selected situation. From the point 
of view of the interviewee or candidate the interview may seem anything from 
satisfying to agonizing depending upon what he or she perceives its <{?urpose 
be. If it is seen as placement procedure intended "to determine the most ap- ^ 
propriate level of entry^into a foreign language program, it will probably seem 
innocuous. If i't is meant to decide a grade or eligibility for certification, 



it may seem more forbidding. During th^ course of the intervj^e^,. the candidate 
should experience moments of discomfort when beifi^ pushed beyond the highest 
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ievel of performance, but, at the end of the interv^w, there should be an ' 

overall feeling of accomplishment. 'Vrom the point of view of Lhi^ Interviewer, 

a well conducted interview proceeds under /fTo^n^ on trol . ' it has four clfearly 

defined phases;- e^h question, while not determified ahead of time, has definite 

purpose designed to yield an overall rating of performance which is based on 

descriptions of language behavior at var^us levels. These descriptions, 

mentioned above, are derived from a composite of observations tlp'at have occurred 

over decades of experience with this' procedure . 
s 

During the course 'of the interview the interviewer is involved simultaneously 

in doing two things, eliciting samples of speech behavior anf rating* those samples 

■to build up an overall rating at one of the various levels. |.These tasks are 

inte'ractive in that a preliminary rating made early in the interview 'wil 1 

. determine the kind of questions that are, asked, and, conversely, the questions 

f 

yield responses that may change the rating as the interview progresses. The 
interviewer develops the skill of estimating roughly the candidate's level and 
then adapting subsequent questions to elicit responses that will permit a/more 
• precise rating^. . ^ " ' 

The description of the various levels is provided in the handout along with 
a comparison between the descriptions used by the FSI and those adopted by ACTFL/ 
•ETS. Included also are three pages showing the functional trisection (functions, 
content, accuracy), which is an abbreviated scale that aids the interviewer in 
reaching a determination of the candidate 's. level . 

Figure One shows the phases of the interview. In the Initial phase a few 
polite questions that almost any candidate should answer with no difficulty are 
used to put'tKe candidate at ease. . The interviewer will then ask progressively 
more difficult questions in an attempt to make a first determination of the 
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candidate's, level , When thti candidate is answering comfortably at a given 
level, the interviewer then probes with higher level questions trying to push 
the candidate to a.^oint where the latter can no longer use 'the language 
successfi^ly. When th'is point of linguistic bi^akdown is reached, the inter- 
viewer usually ^comes^back to questions at the highest sustained level and. should 
alternate one or two more times between the point of linguistic breakdown and 
• the highest comfortable level in order to establish a true ceil ing , beyond which 
the candidate, cannot function, and a true floor, where the candidate's speech 
is at one level but occasionally reaches into the next upper level. Although 
there may be peaks into the next higher level, there is no maifvtained activity 
at that level, and the rating must b^ at the lower level. At some point the 
interviewer will select. one or two role play situations which have been typed- 
out on file cards. The candidate reads the situation In English (or his/her 
native tongue), and, then, interviewer and candidate engage in a spontaneous . 
dialogue based on that situation. This gives the candidate an opportunity to 
show skills in manipulating a conversation so that it is' not the interviewer 
who is always initiating a line of dicourse. The final phase of the Interview 
always returns to a level and a topic that the candidate handles easily. In 
this phase the 'interviewer has a final chance to make adjustments in the. rating, 
and the candidate leaves with the feeling of being able to use the language 
successfully. 

Figure Three shows what applications the Oral Prof icia^y Interview might 
have in business language programs. O^i the, left are types'of tests. The inter- 
view would not be particularly applicable as ^a test of specific inaterial covered, 
as in an achievement, a mastery, or a progress test. The procedure would not 
work well as a diagnostic or aptitude test. For placement, however, it has 
some value, except that it would be less practical for large-scale since it is 
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very -time consuming to adminster. As a' prof iciency test giving an overall, 
rating and description of how a candidate perforins in speaking the language 
it is- very appropriate. As such, it could be effectively used as an 'exit exam 

. ■ V . 

for a language training program or to screen, applicants for interships. 

In the latter regard, it is useful to compare the oral proficiency interview 
with the oral interview of the various diploma examinations offered by foreign 
, agencies. Figurfe.Four presents a comparison under four headings, ..Procedure, 
Subject Area, Critieria, and Report. * 

r 

Under Procedure it is clear that only the ACTF^ETS interview permits a " 
one-on-one setting; the others requ.lre a' panel of at least two or'more evaluators. 
The single-evaluator set-up has the advantage of flexibility but the disadvantage 
of possible bias. 

The subject area of the diploma examinations is specifically tied to 
economics, commerce, and business administration; to 'that extent, thej? are more 
in the d|hievement test category. While the ACTFL/ETS procedure does not specify 
an area of expertise, it doefe require, at the higher levels, that the candidate 
demonstrate the capability of functioning in a professional field; the subject 
matter of questions could be orieoted toward the business area. 

Under the heading of Criteria the ACTFL/ETS procedure offers more specifics 
in terms of linguistic behavior. The descriptions provided by the agencies 
sponsoring the diploma eicamirtat ions tend to define the language' behavior in 
terms of the functions t6 be carried out, such as discuss a current topic of 
economic interest, or summarize the information in a given written text. Within 
that definition they usually accept performance that shows e^ffective communication 
The ACTFL/ETS functional trisection gives several points of detail describing 
language behavior in function, context, and accuracy at four different levels. 
Furthermore, these descriptions grow out of the FSl tradition, which is based on 
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years of practical experience. 

Finally, in the area. of the Report, the 'diploma tests furnish certification 
of performance, while the ACTFL/ETS procedure has not yet been associated with 
'universal 'dert if icat ion. The diploma tests are a pass/fail affair^ Th.ere Is 
no distinction of le\fels, although one does give an overall grade^and all have 
a system of rating that allows distinguishing those candidates who do especially 
well. Furthermore, those oral exams .are contingent upon success in the written tests; 



scores from the oral test are not admitted unless the candidate ]^asses the written 
examination. The ACTFL/ETS procedure has no failing score and is \iot dep«(indent on 
a written test, I should be emphasized that these rating are based on a specific 
description of linguistic behavior which is demonstrated in the interview. 

An important question that needs to be explored is this: ■ what level of 
the ACTFL/ETS scale corresponds to the three diploma level tests? No extensive- 
empirical work on this has been reported. I might hazard a ^guess that a student 
at the Advanced level, having adquately prepared the mater ial (vocabulary , 
concepts, etc.) of the syllabubs , could pass the diploma. Wliether an In terlnediate 
level student with equally^ sound preparation in the syllabus could success is^ 
problematical . ► ^ 

In conclusion, it is clear that the ACTFL/ETS Oral Proficiency Interview is 
a well-grounded, useful procedure that has won wide interest in the academic 
covmu^ty and has begun to gain acceptance as a standard measure o&. perf ormance 
in speaking foreign* languages . It offers the possibility of becoming a firmly 
estalished method for assessing skills in face-to~face situations demanding 
effe'cting speaking skills. . . 
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Planes 



Psychological 



Linguistic / 



Evaluative 




Warm-Up ^ 

Puts candidate at 
ease 

Reacquaints candidate 
with language 



Gives prelimary 
indication of level 



Figure I 
Phase of the OPI 

Probes 

Proves what candidate 
cannot do 

Check for functions ^nd 
contexts having least 
accuracy * 

Finds where candidate no 
. longer understands/ 
speaks acci^r^teiy 



Level Check 

Proves what cancjiate 
can do 

Check for functions and 
contexts having -jgreatest 
accuracy 

Finds where candidate 
understands/ speaks 
accurately 



Down 



J^eturn to level j 
of .camf ort 

Final check 



Gives Global 
rating 
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.Determination of plus-level ratings (FSl) or Novice' High, Intermediate 
High, Advanced Plus (ACTCL/ETS) 
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Figure III 

I - 

Uses for the Oral Proficiency Interview in a Business Language Program 

ft 

.• ■ ' • ■ * • 



Typical typgg of test 

Achievement 

Mastery 

Progress 

Diagnostic 

Aptitude 

Placement 



Applicability of the OPI 

« 

not applicable 

not applicable ^ 

not applicable 

not applicable 

not applicable 

appropriate for indidivual 
qases , less practical for 
large-scale sc reening 



Prof ic iency 



L 



. describing speaking abilities 
• exit exam 

. screening applicants *for 
internships ' 



appropriate 
appropriate 
highly appropri^e 
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Figure IV ' 
A Comparison of Various Oral Tests 



Test 

ACTFL/ETS OPl 
"(T,G,S, etcO 

CCIM (Spanish) 
CCIP (French) 



Procedure 

1 on 1; 10 to 30 
minutes 

Panel (3 QO 1); 35 
minufee^s 

1 on 1 times 5 lL hr . 
15 minutes 



DIJD Consortium » 
(*5 groups) (German) 2 on I 15 min. 

(15 min . prep . ) 



* Contingent upon passing written part, 




Subj ect Area 
Varies depending on 



Commerce, current ^ 
topic 

Economic s , Commerce 
Business Admin. 



Topic relevant to 
Business Adminstration 



Criteri a 
Functional trisect Ion 

Effective communication 

Ef f ect ive cpmrnuncat ion 

\ 

Effective communca tion 



Report 

Not yet universal 
(4 level flO 

Diploma* (including) 
letter grade) 

Dip']yOina* (with 
mentions) 



Diploma* (with 
distinctions) 
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ACADEMIC (ACTFL/ETS) RATING SCALE 
NO ABILITY IN THE LANGUAGE 

4 

Novice Low ^ 

Unable to functidn. in ' ihe spoken language. Oral production is limited to 
occasional isolated words. Essentially no' communication ability. 

I 

Novice Mid . ' / 

•t 

Able to operate only in a very limited Capacity within very predictable 
areas of need. Vocabulary limited to that necessary to express simple 
elementary needs and basic courtesy formulae. Syntax is fragmented, 
inflections and word endings frequently omitted, confixsed or "dis tor ted and 
the majority of utterances consist of isolated words or short formulae. 
Utterances do not show evidence of creating with language or being able to 
cope with the simplest situations. They are marked by repetition of an 
interlocutor's words as well as by frequent long pauses. Pronunciation is 
frequently unintelligible and is strongly inHuenced- by first language. 
Cari be understood only with difficluty, even by persons such as teachers 
who are used to speaking with non-native speaker^. 

Novice High * • • - ' 

Able to satisfy immediate needs using learned utterances. There is no 
real autonomy of expression, although ' there are some emerging signs of 
Spontaneity and flexibility. There is a slight increase in utterance 
length but frequent long pauses and repetition of interlocutor's words may ^ 
still occur. Can ask questions or make statements with reasonable 
accuracy only where this involves short memorized utterances or formulae. 
Most utterances are telegraphic and word ^endings are often omitted, 
confused or distorted. Vocabulary is limited to areas of immediate 
survival needs. Cari produce most phonemes but when they are combined in 
words or groups of words, errors are frequent and, in spite of repetition, 
may severely inhibit communication even with persons used to dealing with 
such learners. Little development in stress and intonatiojn is evident. 

Intermediate Low 

Able to satisfy basic survival i^eds and minimum courtesy requirements. 
In areas of im.mediate need or 'on very familiar topics, can ask and answer 
simple questions, initiate and respond to simple statements, and maintain 
very simple face-to-face conversations. When asked to do so, is able to 
formulate somfe questions with limited constructions and much inaccuracy. 
Almost every utterance contains fractured syntax and other gramnjatical 
errors, y Vocabulary inadequate to express anything but the most el\ementary 
needs. Strong interference from L^ occurs in articulation, stress and 
intonation. Misunderstandings frequently arise from limited vocabulary 
and grammar and erroneous phonology but, with repetition, can generally be. 
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understood 'by native speakers in regular, contact v/ith foreigners 
attempting to speak their language. Little precision in information 
conveyed owing to tentative state of grammatical development and little or 
no use of modifiers. 



Intermediate Mid 



Able to satisfy s6me survival needs and some limited social demands. Some 
evidence of grammatical accuracy in basic cons trucions , e.g., 
subject-verb agreement, noun-adjec tive agreement,, some notion of 
inflection. Vocabulary permits discussion of topic s ' beyond basic survival 
needs, e. g. . personal history, leisure time activities. Is able to 
formulate some questions when asked to do so. • 

Intermediate H igh 

Able to satisfy most survival needs and limited social demands. 
Developing flexibility in a range of circumstances beyond immediate 
survival needs. Shows spontaneity in lapguage production but fluency is 
very uneven. Can initiate and sustain a' general'conver sa tion but has little 
under sts^'hding of the social conventions of conversation. The ' 
commoner tense forms occur but errors are frequent in formation and 
selection. Can use most question forms. While some word order is 
established, errors still occur in more comi»lex patterns^ Cannot sustain 
coherent structures in longer utterances or unfamiliar situations. 
Ability to describe and give precise information is limited. Aware of 
basic cohesive features (e.g., pronouns, verb inflections), but many are 
unreliable, especially if less immediate in reference. Eixtended discourse 
is largely a series of short, discrete utterances.- Articulalion is 
comprehensible to native speakers used to dealing with foreigners, and can 
combine most phonemes with Reasonable compr ehensibility, but fftill has 
difficulty in producing certain sounds, in certain positions, or in 
certain combinations, and speech will usually be labored. Still has to 
repeat uttera(nces frequently to be understood by the general public. Able 
to. produce narration in either past or future. 



Advanced 



Able to satisfy routine social demai^ds-and limited work requirements. Can l 

handle with confidence but not with ,fac ility most social situations 

including introductions and casual conversations about Current events, as 

well as work, family, and autobiographical information; can handle limited work 

requirements, needing help in handling any complications or difficulties. 

Has a speaking vocabulary sufficient to respond simply with some 

circumlocutions; accent, though often quite faulty, is intelligible; can 

usually handle elementary constructions quite accurately but does not 

bave * thorough or confident control of the grammar. 
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Adva^nced Plus " . 

Able to satisfy rrfbst work requirements and show some ability to 
communicate on concrete topics relating to particular interests and 
special fields of competence. Often shows, remarkable ^uency and ease of -, 
speech, but under tension or pressure language may break down. 
Weaknesses or unevenness in one of the foregoing or -in pronunciation 
result in occasional miscommunication. Areas cf weakness range from 
simple constructions such as plurals, articles-, prepositions, and negatives 
to more complex structures silch as tense usage, passive constructions, 
word order, and relative clauses. Normally 'controls general vocabulary 
with some 'groping for everyday vocabulary s tili evident. 1 

Superior ' ^ 

i 

Able to speak the language . with" sufficient structural accuracy and 
vocabulary to participate effectively in most formal and informal 
conversations on practical, social and professional topics. Can discuss 
particular interests and special fields of competence with reasonable y 
ease. Vocabulary is broad enough that rarely has to grope for a word; 
accent may be obviously foreign; control of grammar good; errors virtually 
never interfere with understanding and rarely disturb the native speaker. 
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NO FUNCTIONAL ABILITY IN THE LANGUAGE 



'9 



Able to satisfy Immediate needs using learned utterances . 
There Is no real autonomy of expression, although there may 
be some emerging signs of spontaneity and flexibility. ' 
There Is a slight increase In utterance length but frequent 
long pauses and repetition of Interlocutor's words still 
occur. Can ask questions or make statements with reasonable 
accuracy only where this Involves shw?t-memorlzed utterances^ 
or formulae. Most utterances are telegraphic and wor4 * 
endings (both Inflectional and non-lnf lectlonal) ^re often 
omitted^ confilsed or distorted. Vocabulary Is limited to 
araas of Immediate survival needs. Can differentiate most 
phonomes when produced in isolation but when they are ' 
combined in words or groups of words, errors are frequent ' 
and, even with repetition, may severely inhibit communication 
even with persons used to dealing with such learners. 
Little development In stress and intonation is evident. 



Able to satisfy basic syirvivar needs and minimum courtesy 
requirements . In areas of Immediate nelds or on very 
familiar topics, can ask and answer simple questions, can 
ask directions, initiate and respond to simple statements,' 
and maiatain very simple fac4^to-face conversations. 
(Within the scope of very lirSited language experience can 
understand simple questions and statements, allowing for 
slowed speech, repetition or paraphrase.) When asked to 
do so, is able to ^formulate some questions with'llmited 
constructions and much Inaccuracy,^ Almost every utterance 
contains fractured syntax and other grammatical errors. 
Vocabulary inadequate to express anything but the most 
elementary tteeds^ Strong interference from the native 
language occurs in articulation, stress and Intonation. 
Limited vocabulary and gtanmar and erroneous phonology 
frequently cause misunderstandings on the part of the 
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Level 
■p 1 
(Cont'd) 



Interlocutors. With repetition such tf^speaker can make 
himself understood to native speakers in regular contact 
with foreigners. Little precision in information conveye 
owing' to tentative state of grammatical development and 
little or no us^'of modifiers. • ^ 



Level 
1+ 



Able to satisfy most survival n^^s and limited social demands . 
Developing flexibility in a range of bircumstances beyond 
immediate survival needs. Shows spontaneity in language 
production but fluency is very uneven. Can initiate and 
sustain a geff^al conversation but has little understanding 
of the social conventions of conversation. Limited vocabu- 
lary range necessitates hesitation and circumlocution. The 
coramoher forms referring to present, past' and future occur 
but errors are frequent in formation and selection. Can use 
most question forms. While some Word order is established 
errors' still occur in more complex patterns. Cannot sustain 
coherent structures in longer utterances or unfamiliar situa- 
tions. Ability to describe and give precise information Is 
limited. Aware of basic cohesive features (e.g., pronouns, 
verb inflections), but many are unreliable, especially if less 
Immediate in reference. Accuracy in elementary constructions 
is evident although not consistent. Extended discourse is 
largely a series of short, discrete utterances. Artlcu^^ation 
is comprehensible to native speakers used to dealing with 
foreigners, and can combine most phonemes w^.th reasonable 
comprehenslbillty but still has difficulty in, producing 
certain sounds in certain positions, or in certain combina- 
tions, and speech will usually be labored. Still has tp 
re^jeat utterances frequently to be understood by the general 
publlETx Able to produce quite consistent narration in either 
past or future, ' 



Level 
2 



Able to satisfy routine demands and limited work req»iirements . 
Can handle with confidence but not .with facility mo^t social 
situations Including Introductions 'and casual conversations 
about current "events, as well as (^brk, family, and autobio- 
graphical Information; can handle limited work requirement p, 
needing help in handling any cpmplicatlons or difficulties. 
(Can get the gist of most conversations on non-technical 
subjects (i.e., topics which require no speciallzcfa knowledge*) 
Can give directions from one plfiice to another. Has a speaking 
vocabulary sufficient to respond simi>ly with some circumlocu- 
tions; accent, though often quite faulty, is Intelligible; 
can usually handle elementary constructions quite accurately 
but does not have thorough or confident control of the grammar. 
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Able to satlsfy> more work requirements and show some ability 
to Communicate on concrete topics relating to particular 
Interests and special fields of * competence , Often shows 
remarkable fluency and ease of speech but under tension or 
pressure language may break down. Generally (strong In either 
grammar or vocabulary but not In both. Weaknesses or uneven- 
ness In one of the foregoing or In pronunciation result In 
occasional mlscoramunlcatlon. Areas of weakness range from 
simple constru?ctlons, such as plurals, articles, prepositions, 
and negatives to more complex structure such as tense usage, 
passive constructions, word order, and relative clauses. 
Normally controls general vocabulary with some groping for 
everyday vocabulary still evident. 



Able to speak the language with sufficient. structural accuracy 
and vocabulary to participate effectively In most formal and 
Informal conversations on practical, social and professional 
topics . Can discuss particular Interests and special fields 
of competence with reasonable ease. (Comprehension Is quite 
complete for a normal rate of speech.) Vocabulary Is broad^ 
enough that rarely h^s to grope for a word; accent may be 
obviously foreign; control of grammar good; errors virtually 
never Interfere with understanding ahd rarely disturb the 
native speaker. ' 



Able to speak the language with sufficient structural accurac^y 
and vocabulary to use lt^> on some levels normally pertinent to 
professional needs . Shows strength above the base level in 
one or more but not all of the following: vocabulary, fluency 
or grammar. May exhibit hesitancy which indicates uncertainty 
or effort in speech or grammatical errors which limit the 
level despite obvious strengths in pronunciatioh, fluency, 
vocabulary or sociolinguistic cultural factors. 



Able to use the language fluently and accurately on all levels 
normally pertinent to professional needs . Can (understand and) 
participate in any conversation within the range of own jJersonal 
and professional experience taken for a native speaker, but 
can responde appropriately even in unfamiliar situations; 
errors of pronunciation and grammar quite rare; can handle 
Informal Interpreting from and into the language. 
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speaking proficiency sometimes equivalent ^to that of a 
Level well'-^educated native speaker but cannot sustain performance , 

4+ Weaknesses may lie In breadth of vocabulary and Idiom, 

colloquialisms, pronunciation, cultural references or in 
not responding in a totally native manner. 



Speaking proficiency equivalent to that of a well-educated 
native speaker . Has complete fluency In the language such 
that speech on all levels Is fully accepted by educated 
^ native speakers In all of Its features, Including breadth 

of vocabulary and Idiom, colloquialisms and pertinent 
cultural references. 



Correlation of the ACTFL/ETS and ILR Rating Scales 



actfl/sts 


ILR 


Novice Low 




Novice Mid 


0 


Novice High 


'0/ 


Intermediate Low 


1 


Intermediate Kid 


1 


Intermediate High 


1/ 


Advanced \ 


2 


Advanced / 


2/ 


Superior 


3 


II 


3/ 


II 


h 






. II 
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FUNCTIONAL TRISECTION OF ORAL PROFICIENCY LEVELS 



r 



Oral 

Proficiency 
Levfel 



(]''dvicationa]- ^estlnr Service. DTS Orel Proflciercv 
Testing Manual s Pr:^nceton, IKJT, 1<)[\?) ^ 



J Function 

(Tasks accomplished, 
attitudes expressed, 
tone conv^ed) . 



Context 

(Topics, subjects 
areas, activities 
and Jobs addressed) 



Accuracy 

(Acceptability, quality 
4nd accuracy of message 
conveyed) 



(Superior) 



(Superior) 



(Superior) 



(Advanced) 



(Intermedi- 
ate) 



Functions equivalent 
to an* educated na- 
tive speaker (ENS). 



Able to tailor Ian- 
guage to fit audience, 
counsel, persuade, ne- 
gotiate, represent a 
point of view and In- 
terpret for dignitar- 
ies. 



Can converse In for- 
mal and Informal 
s 1 tua t Ions , resolve 
problem situations, 
deal with unfamiliar 
topics, provide ex- 
planations, describe 
In detail, offer 
supported opinions, 
and hypothesize. 



Able to fully par- 
ticipate In casual 
conversations , can 
express facts, give 
Instructions, describe 
report, and provide 
narration abou5 
current, oast iid 
future acjjflvlt'les. 



All subjects. 



All topics normally 
pertinent to pro- 
fessional needs. 



Practical, social pro- 
fessional and abstract 
topics, particular In- 
terests, and special 
fields of competence. 



Concrete topics such 
as own background, 
family. Interests, 
work, travel, and 
current events. 



Can create with the 
language, ask and 
answer questions, 
participate In ^ 
short conversa- 
tions. 



Everyday survival 
topics and courtesy 
requirements. 



Performance equivalent 
to an ENS. 



Nearly equivalent to an 
ENS. Speech Is exten- 
sive, precise, appro- ' 
prlate to every occa- 
sional errors. 



Errors never Interfere 
with understanding and 
rarely dlstur^ the na- 
tive speaker. Only 
sporadic errors In basic 
structures, - 



Understandable to native 
speaker not used to 
dealing with foreigners 
sometimes mlscommunlcates. 



Intelligible to native 
speaker used to deal- 
ing with f orelgnersV 



No functional 
ability. 



Unintelligible. 



^ERjC^ l-eyel is not discussed here* 



Sample Situations 

You are in }\ienos Aires and you have to travel to l^exico 
f'ity. You go to a . travel agent to inquire about travel 
'prrangenents. Ask- the agent: .. ' - \ " •• 

1. The best way to get there. f . ' 

^ How lonf?- .it takes. 



3. How much it. costs. 
i\. When you can depart. 

The'* best way to get to the airport. 



You call a friend. /' • 

1. Invite him/her to an informal party for Saturday evening 
P, Tell him/her who will be there.' • 
3. Ask him/her to bring a couple of friends. • 
i|. Ask if she/he needs directions to get to your house. - 



You bought a pair of shoes. \^er\ you try them on again at . ■ 
home, they don't fit and you also decide' that you hate' the 
style. You go back to the store. 

1. Fxplain to the clerk why you want to return the shoes. • 
P. Tell the clerk you want your refund in cash, even 

though the store's policy is only to give credit when, 
merchandise 4sd returned. 

We realize you may not have the exact vocabulary for this 
situation, but do the best you can to make yourself understood 



Your national soccer team is nlaying against an American 
tea m in the U.S. O^ip visnco' the man at the ticket window 
of the stadium- that he sha<fld let you in even though he " 
■says that there are* no ti/tkets left. 

V/e realize that you ma-y/Jnot hove the exact vocabulary for this 
situation, but do the-b^st you can to make yourself understood 
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